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“sy THE GRACE OF GOD 1 AM WHAT 
1 AM.”—1 cor. xv. 10. 


When this passage was read to the 
late Rev. John Newton, a short time 
befor his death, he began, as it was 
usual with him, a comment on the 
words, thus:—“I am not what I 
ought tobe: Ah! how imperfect; 
how deficient!—I am not what I 
wish to be: I abhor that which is 
evil, and would cleave to that which 
is good.—I am not whatI hope to 
be: soon, soon I shall put off mor- 
tality; and with mortality, all sin 
and imperfection.—Yet, though I 
am not what I ought to be, nor what 
I wish to be, nor what I hope to be, 
I can truly say, [ am not what I once 
was—a slave to sin and satan: and 
Ican heartily join with the apostle, 
and acknowledge, * By the grace of 
God | am what [ am’.” 

While St. Paul continued in the 
fellowship of that straitest sect in 
which he was brought up, he too was 
aslave tosin and satan; and the 
master he served was fully adequate 
to put all that evil into his mind, of 
which he acknowledges himself to 
have been guilty. It was not the 
grace of God which made him what 
he then was—a malicious, proud, re- 
lentless persecutor. In the days of 
his spiritual illumination, he seemed 
to take a painful sort of satisfaction 
in contrasting his former bondage 
under sin, with the light and liberty 
he enjoyed under the Gospel; and 
the memory of what he had been, 
‘Dsually extorted from him some con- 
fession of self-reproach on account 
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of his former guiltiness.—“ 1 am the 
least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God”— 
But now, the days of my voluntary 
bondage are over. I am another 
creature than what I once was—I 
have been led to a knowledge of my 
sins, and have been aided in renoun- 
cing them. Iam no longer, I trust, 
a willing offender, if lam not a sin- 
less being ; and by the grace of God, 
I am what I am. 

The confessions of the venerable 
Divine form a very proper commen- 
tary on that of the Apostle.—“ I am 
net what [ oughtto be: ah! how 
imperfect; how deficient !” “If we 
say that we have no sin,” said an in- 
spired teacher, “we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” 
We are commanded to be perfect as 
God is perfect, and pure as he is 
pure; and there is no health in us. 
We err and stray from his ways like 
lost sheep: we follow the devices 
and desires of our own wicked hearts, 
and offend against his holy laws. 
This is our daily confession; and 
while it continues to be applicable to 
ourselves, surely we are not what 
we ought to be, and do not what we 
ought to do.—* I cannot preach, 
said the contrite Bishop Beveridge, 
but I sin: I cannot pray, but I sin: 
I cannot administer the sacrament, 
but I sin: Icannot repent, without 
still adding to my offences: My tears 
want washing, and the washing of 
my tears needs to be washed again 
in the blood of my Redeemer.” If, 
then, imperfection and defilement 
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attach to our holiest services, much 
more to our ordinary works ; so that 
we may safely confess, w e are not 
what we ought to be. 

But, continues the aged confessor, 
‘Tam not what I wish to be.” No 
man, possessing clear and affecting 


views of his own sinfulness, but 
what must wish to be something far 
better and holier than he is. He 


will bewail the fault and corruption 

his nature, and mourn over the 
remaining sin that dwelleth in him, 
and wait in hope for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of his body, 
when he shall be “ freed from sin.” 
Ile wishes to be good, but evil is 
present with him He desires more 
knowledge of divine things; but 
through infirmity, is necessarily ig- 
norant of much which he hopes one 
day to know. [le would live ina 
nearer communion with his Saviour : 
but a body of death interposes. He 
would be free from pain, and sick- 
and mortality; but this he 
knows is impossible, while he 
“dwells in a house of clay, whose 
foundation is in the dust, and which 
is crushed by the moth.” He would 


Hess, 


be spared the pangs of regret; but 
is aware that he must first cease 
from sinning. lle desires to dwell 
pices in the presence of the 
Lord ; and to know nothing of reli- 
gion but its consolations ; but is of- 


ten invaded by doubts and fears, aris- 


ing from his own misconduct, or the 
suggestions of the tempter: so yr 
the fightines without and the fears 


within conspire to make him wish to 
be something which at present he is 
not. 

But as he grows up in the school 
of Christ, his prospects brighten— 
these doubts and fears give place to 
asure and certain hope; for, says 
the departing disciple, “I am not 
what I hope to be. Soon, soon, | 
shall put off mortality; and with 
mortality, all sin and imperfection.” 
“It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be,” said another disciple 
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“ but we know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.” The soul, 
while tabernacled in a house of clay, 
is affected by its infirmities: but 
when the tent is struck, and the vail 
of flesh removed, its immortal in. 
habitant, like the lamp of Gideon 
from the broken pitcher, will shine 
out in unobscured splendor. Death 
shall free the just from the last re- 
mains of infirmity, and usher them 
with exceeding joy into the presence, 
where there shall be no more sin, 
nor sorrow, nor crying; ne ither 
shall there be any more pain: for 
the former things shall have passed 
away, ‘Then shall arrive the con- 
summation of all his hopes. He 
will remember what he has been, on- 
ly to contrast it with what he is— 
a spirit, liberated, washed, sanctified, 
justified, and prepared for eternal 
bliss 

Reader! can you truly say, by 
the grace of God | am what | am ? 
‘That depends on what youare. Ii 
you irreligious mor- 
the grace of God 
has not made you so, but the misuse 
of it. ‘That grace is productive of 
nothing but faith and holiness: and 
when these shall be in you and 
bound, and not before, can you truly 


; are a careless, 
tal, rely upon it, 


. ; 
say, “ by the grace of God I am what ] 
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L am. 
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From the Christian Observer. 
HINTS IN REPLY TO THE QUEST ‘ies. 


HUW TU MAKE THE MOST OF A DAY? 


*“ T must work the works of Him 
that sent me while it is day; the 
night cometh when no man can 
work.”—Though these words were 
uttered by Him who spake as “ nev- 
er man spake,” they may be consid- 
ered as applicable tous. They pre- 
sent us with a view of our high and 
important destination ; “ sent” into 
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this world by God, as_ probationers 
for eternity. ‘They furnish a strong 
stimulous : “ the night cometh when 
no man can work.” They also set 
before us the most perfect model, for 
the Saviour (who, whilst on earth, 
never spent an idle moment, but 
went about doing good,) left us an 
example that we might follow His 
steps. “ Every hour comes to us 
winged with duty, and when it is 
past, returns to heaven to register it- 
self how occupied.” 

The orderly distribution of our 
time isa matter of great consequence. 
li is a commodity so precious, that 
one well observes ; God, who gives 
every thing-else liberally, imparts 
this with a sparing hand. ‘There is 
only one moment in the world at 
once, and that is taken away before 
the next is bestowed. 

To make the most of a day we 
must— 

First, Rise early, and begin it with 
God. ‘Time waits upon each of us 
when we awake, and says, What 
wilt thou have me to do to-day ¢ Our 
answer to this inquiry is of no trivial 
importance. 

Secondly, we must have a plan, 
general and subordinate. Our great 
moralist, Johnson, remarks, “ | be- 
lieve it is best to throw life into a 
method, that every hour may bring 
its employment, and every employ- 
ment have itshour. If every thing 
bi kept in a certain place, when 
any thing is worn out or consumed, 
the vacuity which it leaves will shew 
what s wanting : soil every part of 
time has its appropriate duty, the 
hour will call into remembrance its 
engagement.” 

Thirdly, We must undertake no 
more than we can reasonably expect 
to perform, and do one thing ata 
time. 

Fourthly, Whilst we should avoid 
voluntary hindrances; 1’ interrup- 
tions occur, instead of wasting our 
time in fruitless regret, we should 
endeavour to improve passing cir- 


cumstances. We must not be dis- 
couraged by the occasional derange- 
ment of our scheme. ‘The counsel of 
Seneca “ Post malam segetem seren- 
dum est; “ After a bad crop you 
should immediately begin to sow 3” 
is of universal application. 

Fitthly, We must carefully gather 
up fragments. Boyle has a passage 
in his discourse on occasional medi- 
tation, the introduction of which can- 
not here be deemed irrelevrent. “ Be- 
twixt the more earnest employments 
and important occurrences of life, 
there are several intervals which, 
though in one day they may be in- 
considerable, yet, in the whole time 
of a man’s life, they amount to a 
great deal of it. These uncertain 
intervals are often lost ; either as not 
valued by most people, or neglected, 
though not despised, by good men, 
for want of skill to make use of them. 
But though the particles of sand and 
ashes be very small, and easily scat- 
tered and blown away, yet a skilful 
artist will turn them into glass, by 
the use of which we may discern our 
own blemishes, and celestial objects, 
and by the sun- beams kindle disposed 
materials 3 so when these small por- 
tions of time which, without care, 
would be lost, are skilfully employed 
by one that is able to contemplate and 
improve by the celestial heht of de- 
votion, they may afiord us looking- 
vlasses to dress our souls by, per- 
spectives to admire heaveniy wonders 
and motives to inflame our hearts 
with charity and zeal. And as gold- 
smiths and refiners preserve the very 
sweepings of their shops to save the 
filings of gold and silver which may 
fall amongst them, so a Christian 
ought to be very careful of those 
small portions of time which are 
more precious than metals.” 

Sixthly, We should aim at strict 
punctuality in engagements. An un- 
punctual person not only wastes his 
own time, but intrudes upon and ab- 
sorbs that of another, which may be 
still more valuable. 
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Seventhly, We must guard against 
a spirit of procrastination. ‘The sa- 
crifices under the Law were offered, 
* as the duty of every day required ;” 
and these are behests from high au- 
thority,—* Son ! go work to-day in 
my vinyard :” ‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.”” We must also be watchiul 
over ourselves, lest a habit of unpro- 
fitable anxiety, as to the future, rob 
us of our time. Many hours are 
consumed in wild and groundless an- 
ticipations of evil, whilst we are en- 
joined to take no thought for the 
Morrow. 

tighthly, We must beware of the 
snare of finishing. How frequently 
does the completion of any litile 
pursuit in which we may be en- 
gaged, intrude on those moments 
dedicated to devotional purposes. A 
letier is, perhaps, almost written; a 
few pages will bring the volume we 
are reading toa close; and, where 
females are concerned, temptations 
will arise inthe use of the needle 
which they will easily understand. 
What we have in hand is accom- 
plished, but time, allotted toa para- 
mount duty, is with the years beyond 
the flood. 

Ninthly, To recal at night the 
transactops of the day, and endea- 
vour to make the following, if we 
are spared to see it, a practical com- 
ment on the past, would be highly 
advantageous. ‘lo inquire, What 
has the day done for me: Has it set 
me nearer heaven? Has it brought 
au increase of Knowledge and vir- 
tue ? Has it been devoted to the 
service of God and man? Or, has it 
been spent in sloth, semsuality, or 
self pleasing: Such investigations 
would tend to humility, circumspec- 
tion, dependence and prayer, and 
assist us to correct what is amiss in 
our Characters and conduct. 

‘Lo conclude : Should our active 
powers be suspended, and a season 
of languor and sickness intervene, 
there are still duties to be performed. 





Days of affliction are not idle days. 
*¢ ‘They who sow in tears shall reap in 
joy.” He who goeth forth weeping, 
bearing” the “ precious seeds” of 
faith, patience, prayer, submission, 
penitence and hope, shall doubtless 
come again rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him ; and all who have 
diligently improved the talents com- 
mitted to them, shall serve God when 
“ time shall be no longer,” without 
imperfection, without weariness, 
without end. 
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To the Editors of the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ON THE BESETTING SIN. 


While reading the other day in a 
recently published volume of Ser- 
mons, by the author of the Velvet 
Cushion, I was particularly pleased 
with one on the besetting sin. That 
part of the discourse which points out 
the means of detecting it in ourselves, 
I have taken the liberty to send for 
insertion in the Magazine: hoping 
that it may be useful to some of your 
readers, in helping them to the at- 
tainment of this desirable branch of 
self-knowledge. Indeed, } consider 
the whole volume as admirable fitted 
for the use of private christians. 


. ¥ 


We are to consider. somE OF THE 
MEANS DY WHI: H WE MAY BE ASSIST- 
ED IN THE DIRECTION OF OUR BE- 
SETTING sin.—It can scarcely be 
necessary to premise, both that ma- 
ny cases will, after all, elude our 
powers of investigation, and that ev- 
ery case must be examined in depen- 
dence upon the aid of the Holy Spir- 
it. But, to those coming to this in- 
quiry ina spirit of seriousness, sim- 
plicity, and affectionate dependence 
on the teaching of the Holy Ghost, 
the following plain rules may not 
perhaps be altogether useless. 

1. And, first, we may be, in some 
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instances, assisted in the discovery 
of the besetting sin, by considering 
what are the faults most common to 
men of our own temperament and 
constitution.—The same soil has, 
under the like circumstances, a ten- 
dency to throw out the same weeds ; 
and the offences of nature, constitu- 
ted alike, will, in many instances, 
bear a strong resemblance to each 
other. Am I, therefore, of a san- 
guine temperament; what (let me 
ask) are the most frequent defects 
and offences of the sanguine? Is my 
nature, on the contrary, cold and 
phlegmatic ; what are commonly the 


besetting sins of the cold? Am [I 


constitutionally timid ; what are the 
usual defects ofthe timid? Am J] 
bold ; what are the more usual sins 
of a high and daring spirit ? 

Nor let it be objected to this scru- 
tiny into the faults of others when in 
search of our own, that it will tend 
to cherish a habit of severity towards 
those arouud us. ‘To scrutinize the 
defects of others with no,object, or a 
bad one, is to endanger both humili- 
ty and Christian love. But in the 
present instance, where we are 
searching for the materials, not of 
vanity, but of humility and self-abase- 
ment, we may hope that the compas- 
sion of the Saviour will preserve us 
from the perils of the employment. 
Go forth, therefore, thou who canst 
discover so little of corruption in 
thyself, into the common walks of 
life, and survey the great company 
of those who are “ men of tike pas- 
sions with yourselves.” Behold that 
self complacent Pharisee ; that emp- 
ty formalist ; that “ lover of pleas- 
ure rather than lover of God :” that 
anxious bustler in the concerns of a 
perishing world, and trifler with eter- 
nity ; that opposer of faith to works, 
or works to faith ; that mere profes- 
sor, with his creed lodged in his 
memory, but excluded from his 
heart ; that traitor to his Lord, con- 
fessing him with his lips, but crucify- 
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and practice. Contemplate these 
various classes and characters ; com- 
pare yourself with them ; inquire 
whether the same temperament is 
not betraying you into the like offen- 
ces, and thus learn your “ besetting 
sin.” 

* Thinkest thou, O man, which 
judgest them that do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God !”? ° 

2. A second means of detecting 
the besetting sin, is by examining 
the prevailing defects of men of 
like age, circumstances, rank, or 
employment, with ourselves.—Men 
are in m.any instances, the mere 
creatures of the circumstances in 
which they are placed. Like cir- 
cumstances beget like habits. It 
may be remarked, that our Lord, in 
addressing the Priests, the Pharisees, 
the Scribes, and other classes among 
his countrymen, often censures them 
as it were in the mass, and in their 
corporate capacity—a mode of ad- 
dress which so cautious and tender an 
observer of human nature would not 
have adopted, unless all the mem- 
bers of these various bodies had been 
prone to similar faults. In every 
age and condition, also, there are cer- 
tain defects and trangressions in a 
measure common to the body to 
which we belong. The public, and 
the retired man—the studious and 
the trifling—the man of business, and 
of pleasure—the rich and the poor— 
the aged and the young—parents 
and children—husbands and wives— 
masters and servants, have their dis- 
tinct and characteristic temptations 
and faults to which they are exposed. 
The rapidity with which certain evil 
habits diffuse themselves over any 
class of men is, therefore less aston- 
ishing than grievious. ‘Their temp- 
tations are, in a measure, the same 5; 
their dangers the same; one counte- 
nances the other ; the law of custom 
is substituted for the law of God; 
and sympathy, and the force of imi- 
tation, complete \vhat a deviation 
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from Scripture begins. When the is none that understandeth and seek. 
Apostle speaks of “ Demas forsak- eth afier God”? & We know,” says 


ing ’ him, he adds, “ at my first an- 
swer no man stood with me.” When 
Peter denied his Master, “ af/ the 
disciples forsook him and fled.” ~~ Be- 
hold here, then, my Christian Breth- 


ren, another rule for the detection of 


the besetting sin. Survey the class 
to which you belong with a spiritual 
eye. W hat are their more common 
faults and vices? Are they general- 
ly speaking, selfish? are they actu- 
ated by a worldly spirit r are they 
guilty of levity, Intemperance o1 big- 
otry; of faithlessness to God, or 
coldness to their Redeemer r Then, 
at least, be ready to suspect your- 
selves of these faults. “ As in wa- 
ter face answereth to face, so ihe 
heart of man to man.” 

3. A third means by which we 


may be assisted in the detection of 


the besetting sin, is the serious con- 


sideration of the avits of 


our oun times, ana nation. Und 
neighbourhcod.— Vowever pomer- 
ous are the pretencers to independ- 
ence of character, few really possess 
it. Few, like Noah, or Lot,or Dan- 
iel, or John, have the courage to 
stand out from the common herd of 
society, and to think, believe, an« 
act tor themselves. The fear of be- 
ing deemed singular—the preterence 
of some other model to that of the 
meek and lowly Jesus—the delusion 
that the frequency of sin ts, in some 
sort, an apology for it; these, with 
other like circumstances, contribute 
to lower the standard of the Gos} el, 
and to render every sm palatable 
which is pot uppopular and unusual. 
Indeed it is no easy task, to a cell 
cate and timid mind. to come to the 
conclusion that the multitude ts 
wrong, and that he whe would be 
right must, ina measure, be singular. 
And yet how decisive is the language 
of Scripture on this point! * ‘Shere 
is none righteous,” says the Psaim- 
ist, and the Apostle after hin 3 “there 
is none righteous, no, not one ; there 





the tender * disciple whom Jesus lov. 
ed,’ “that we are ot God, and the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.” 
“ Wide is the gate,” says our | ord, 
* and broad is the way, that leade:h 
to destruction, and many there be 
that go in thereat.” Let, therefore, 
every individual, who is imtent on 
the discovery of his own besetting 
sin, inquire diligently into the preva 
lent sin of his times and: nation. fs 
it, thatin sume instances a formal 
and indolent religion is substituted 
for that which is spiritual, and ae- 
tive, and self-devoted ? Is it, that 
men are ashamed of that Gospel 
which is the power of God unto sal- 
vation ¢ Is it, that not a few are 
abandoning the pure and holy doc- 
trines preserved to us in the admira- 
ble jormularies of our church, and 
carving out to themselves a sort of 
spurious Christianity, a religion 
which demands neither strictness “of 
faith nor purty oi conduct Is it, 
that, in many cases, even the great 
fundamental principles of the Gos- 
pel,— the fall and corruption of hu- 
ian ature, the divinity and atone- 
ment of Christ,. the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, justification by faith in 
the Redeemer, the conversion and 
renewal of the heart by a Divine in- 
fluence, salvation by the free and un- 
merited grace of God, a complete 
surrender of our will taste and aflec- 


tions to the holy law of God,—are J 


called in question, and a lean spirit- 
less morality put in their place rif 
these, my brethren, are, in any meas- 
ure, the errors of your own days, it 


1S for youcaretully to ascertain wheth- | 


er you have escaped the general con- 
tagion, and have not “ followed a 
multitude to do evil.” In like man- 
ner, | would beg you to pursue the 
inquiry as to your own particular 
neighbourhood, circle, or family ; 
remembering how few possess that 
“single ye,’ that simplicity and 
godly sincerity,” that holy courage 
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which enables them to think for 
themsel ve $, lo ivllow the Scriptures, 
to lift a front to heaven unspotied by 
the world, to stand “ apart’? from it 
in principle and practice, as we must 
stand * apart” to be judged ai the 
great day of account. 

4. But, fourthly, in order to deter- 
mine your besetting sin, it may be 
useful to consider by what inward 
disposition or passion you have 
been most frequently betrayed into 
acts of outward disobedience to 
God.—U pon searching, for example 
into your own history, you may find 
that temptations to the grosser order 
of sins have been spread before you 
invain. Ifso, it is not among the 
passions which prompt to this class 
of offences that you are to search for 
the besetting sin. But allow me to 
ask, have temptations to worldliness, 
or selfishness, or vanity, or bad tem- 
per, or selt-righteousuess, or neglect 
of your God and Saviour, to weari- 
ness in. well-doing, to deadness in 
prayer, to unbeliet or disobedience, 
been equally unsuccessful If not, 
trace the evil backward, from the ef- 
fect to the cause, from the stream to 
its fountain, and you may detect the 
besetting sin. “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

5. In the fitth place, the besetting 
sin will often appear to be that for 
which we can least bear to be repro- 
ved. Charge aman with a vice 
from which he is obviously free, and 
he often bears the imputation with 
meekness. Charge him, on the con- 
trary, with a defect of which he is 
himself conscious, but of which he 
thought others were ignorant, and he 
often repels the charge almost with 
violence. ‘This irritation, therefore, 
uader any particular charge, and 
feverish anxiety to repel it, may be 
considered, in many instances, as 
pointing to the besetting sin. 

6. In the last place, the besetting 
sin is that whi. h it would cost us the 
most pain to abandon. To many 
Sins our attachment is so slight that 


they are relinquished without difficul- 
ty. The old, for instance, easily 
throw up certain sins of their youth ; 
the man of business, those of the man 
of pleasure ; the ambitious, the sins 
of the voluptuous; the miser, the 
sins of the spendthrift; the religious 
professor, those of the openly profli- 
gate. But is there a sin to which we 
cling ; which we hide, as it were in 
our bosom ; for which we are ready 
to make large sacrifices, to which 
we gladly return when the temp- 
tation arises, for which we are ea- 
ger to find apologies, and which 
we would fain include within the li- 
cence of Scripture? THAT may be 
esteemed the besetting sin, or, at 
least, may be classed among the 
‘sins which do so easily beset us.” 


—=——— 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 


This famous Assembly, whose 
Confession of Faith and Catechisms 
have so long been regarded as the 
standard of pure doctrines, met in 
King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel 
on the first of July, 1643. The ori- 
ginal number appointed was one 
hundred and twenty; of whom sixty 
nine only appeared to take a parc in 


the deliberations. The ordinance of 


the Lords and Commons for con- 
vening the Assembly premised, that 
‘“* whereas it hath been declared and 
resolved by the Lords and Com- 
mons assembled in Parliament, that 
the present church-government by 
Archbishops, Bishops, &c. is evil,— 
and that therefore they are resolved 
the same shall be taken away, and 
that such a government shall be set- 
tled in the Church as may be most 
agreeable to God’s Holy Word, and 
most apt to procure the peace of the 
Church at home, and nearer agree- 
ment with the Church of Scotland, 
and other Retormed Churches a- 
broad; and for the betrer ¢flecting 
hereof, and fer the vindicating and 
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clearing of the Doctrine of the 
Church of England from all false 
calumnies and aspersions, it is 
thought fit and necessary to call an 
assembly of learned, godly, and ju- 
dicious Divines, &c. 

Among the foremost in the list of 
these learned and godly-divines, who 
were about to draw up a system of 
religious faith for the nation, wese, 
according to Collier, ten Earls, Vis- 
counts and Lords, followed by a 
large number of members of the 
House of Commons.—Next came 
the Episcopal men; none of whom 
assisted at the conference but Dr. 
Featly.—The list then gives the 
names of the Presbyterian divines ; 
and lastly, of a smaller division, con- 
sisting of those who had lately trans- 
ported themselves to Holland, to 
avoid the penalties of Nonconformi- 
ty, and who afterwards settled down 
in Independency. 

As these members were nomina- 
ted by the Knights of the Shires, 
two for each County; and as their 
avowed object was to root out the 
Establishment and fix another in its 
place,it is natural to suppose that they 
would be selected more for their hos- 
tility to the Bishops, than for their 
learned and godly qualifications. If 
we may credit the account of Milton, 
whose violent prejudices in favour of 
independency in church government, 
however, might deprive him of the 
praise of an impartial historian, the 
reverence which has been paid to 
their works cannot with propriety 
be extended to all the individuals 
who composed the Assembly. His 
description of that venerable body, 
and of the circumstances under which 
it was elected, was evidently penned 
under the excitement of party spirit ; 
but as it is somewhat characteristic, 
and was drawn up by a cotempora- 
ry who was personally acquainted 
with the actors, I transcribe it for 
insertion. 

“And if the state were in this 


ba 





plight, religion was not in much bet.§ 


ter: to reform which, a certain num. 
ber of divines [a large proportion of 
whom were laymen] were called, 
neither chosen by any rule or cus. 
tom ecclesiastical, nor eminent fo; 
either piety or knowledge above oth. 
ers left out; only as each member 
of parliament in his private fancy 
thought fit, so elected one by one 
The most part of them were such as 
had preached and cried down, with 


great show of zeal, the avarice and— 
; have mac 


pluralities of bishops and prelates; 
that one cure of souls was a full em- 
ployment for one spiritual pastor 
how able soever, if not a charge 
rather above human strength. Yet 
these conscientious men (ere any 
part of the work done for which they 
come together, and that on the pub- 
lic salary) wanted not boldness, to 
the ignominy and scandal of their 
pastor-like profession, and especial- 
ly of their boasted reformation, to 
seize into their hands, or not unwit- 
lingly to accept (besides one, some- 
times two or more of the best livings) 
collegiate masterships in the univer- 
sities, rich lectures in the city, set- 
ting sail to all winds that might blow 
gain into their covetous bosoms; by 
which means these great rebukers 
of non-residence, among so many 
distant cures, were not ashamed to 
be seen so quickly pluralists and 
non-residents themselves, toa fear- 
ful condemnation doubtless by their 
own mouths. And yet the main 
doctrine, for which they took such 
pay and insisted upon with more ve- 
hemence than the gospel, was but to 
tell us in effect that their doctrine 
was worth nothing, and the spiritual 
power of their ministry less availa- 
ble than bodily compulsion ;_per- 
suading the magistrate to use it, as a 
stronger means to subdue and bring 
in conscience, than evangelical per- 
suasion: distrusting the virtue of 
their own spiritual weapons, which 
were given them, if they be rightly 
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called, with full warrant of sufficien- 
cy to pull down all thoughts and im- 
aginations that exalt themselves 
against God. But whiie they taught 
compulsion without convincement, 
which long before they complained 
of as executed unchristianly against 
themselves ; these intents are clear 
to have been no better than anti- 
christian: setting up a spiritual tyr- 
anny by a secular power, to the ad- 
vancing of their own authority above 
the magistrate, whom they would 
have made their executioner to pun- 
ish church-delinquencies, whereof 


| civil laws have no cognisance. 


“ And well did their disciples 
manifest themselves to be no better 
than their teachers; (rusted with 
committeeships and other gainful of- 
fices, upon their commendations for 


} zealous and (as they sticked not to 


term them) godly men; but execu- 
ting their places, like children of the 
devil, unfaithfully, unjustly, unmer- 
cifully, and, where not corruptly, stu- 
pidly. So that between them, the 
teachers, and these, the disciples, 
there hath not been a more igno- 
minious and mortal wound to faith, 
to piety, to the work of reformation, 
nor more cause of blaspheming gi- 
ven to the enemies of Ged and truth, 
since the first preaching of the re- 
formation.” 

If this account is true, or any 
thing like it, it must diminish our 


j respect for the men, however highly 


we may esteem their works. But 


‘is it possible that an assembly so 


constituted, should hit on the best 
and most scriptural mode of church 
government? Should we like to 
receive a system of religious faith, — 
a Confession,—a Catechism, larger 


jand smaller, from men, heated with 


passion and party spirit, and whose 
first care on assembling was, to se- 
cure the loaves and fishes ? Yet the 


i“ Confession” drawn up at West- 


minster by the assembly so vividly de- 
scribed by thegreat poet and histori- 
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an, has long been the standard by 
which the creed ofa large and respec- 
ctable body of christians has been 
measured, and the foundation on 
which the“ Platforms” in this coun- 
try have been built. 

P, Q: 


ee ee 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Mcssrs Editors :— 

Ihave noticed in Nos. of the 
Churchman’s Magazine for June 
1822, and Jan. 1823 Communica- 
tions on the subject of Parochial 
Visitations, signed Diakonos pur- 
porting to have emanated from the 
pen of a clergyman. AsI do not 
exactly agree with Diakonos in all 
the sentiments he has expressed— 
and having accidentally met with the 
following remarks “ on the unfaith- 
fulness in the ministry,” by an able 
divine of our church, I am induced 
to offer this for an insertion in the 
Churchman’s Magazine, believing 
they contain corret and profitable di- 
rections to govern those who are 
called to watch over and direct the 
souls of sinners. — 

You will therefore oblige, not only 
myself but a number of your subscri- 
bers in our little Parish by inserting 
the copy which is annexed. 

I do not wish to arrogate to my- 
self the ability to advise and direct 
the conduct of Clergymen in their 
parochial duties, but if there should 
be one in our diocess remiss, and in- 
different to what belongs to his sac- 
red calling, who should prefit by the 
perusal of the very judicious and per- 
tinent remarks which I have selec- 
ted, I shall certainly feel that I may 
have performed a service to religion 
and to our excellent church by re- 
questing them to be inserted in the 
Churchman’s Magazine. 

A LAYMAN. 
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ON THE WNFAITHFULNESS IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


* The importance of the Gospel 
Ministry is generally felt and ack- 
nowledged.—Yet, it is presumed, 
that there are many, even among 
the Clergy, who have but inadequate 
ideas of the vast responsibility attach- 
ed tothe clerical character. Many 
by their conduct give us reason to 
suppose, that they think writing and 
preaching sermons, and administer- 
ing divine ordinances, to be all that 
is required of them. That those cler- 
gymen who profess to believe in the 
doctrines of grace, and the necessity 
of faith and repentance, and who 
have just views of the value of an im- 
morial soul, should adopt such a no- 
tion is wholly unaccountable. Yet 
strange as it may seem, there are ma- 
ny who after having written a good 
sermon and delivered it perhaps with 
some energy, seem to say “ I deliv- 
ered my message; I have rid my 
garments of your blood ; and if you 
perish you alone must bear it.” But 
is this alla minister has todo? Is 
this imitating his Divine Master, who 
went about doing good: Can such 
a man be said to be faithful to the 
flock over which he is placed as an 
under shepherd, and to the great 
shepherd and bishop of souls? Is 
this spending and being spent in the 
cause of Christ? Is this doing all 
that in him lies for the salvation of 
sinners? Far, very far from it. He 
has very much labour to perform. 
He must know his flock, and where 
they live—He must go from house to 
house, teaching and exhorting with 
all long suffering—He must be per- 
sonally acquainted with each indi- 
vidual under his care. He must 
know their religious character ; else 
how can he adapt his public instruc- 
tions to their necessities. He may 
indeed “ draw a bow at a venture,” 
and the arrow may sometimes reach 
the heart of a sinner ; but it is believ- 
ed the instances will be rare. Per- 


haps some will say they cannot write 
two sermons in a week, and spend 
much of their time abroad. A cler- 
gyman who manifests the interest he 
feels in the welfare of the members 
of his flock by visits, will soon so 
gain their love and esteem that no 
compiaint will arise should he occa- 
sionally Preach an “ old sermon.” 
But on the contrary if he manifests 
indifference by neglecting to visit and 
adopt the practice of preaching old 
sermons, discontent and complain- 
ing will find utterance. 

The minister should be the guide, 
the counsellor, the confidential friend 
ofhis people. For this purpose he 


should render his visits profitable. F 
Never should he erter a house, with- f 


out leaving there a lesson of instruc- 
tion. When any instance on con- 


viction occurs in his parish, instead § 


of happening to hear of it, and then 
neglecting till he has forgotten the 


case, and the subject has cast off con- F 


viction taken refuge in false hopes, 
or embraced error, the faithful pas- 
tor is the first to know it, and has- 
tens like an angel of mercy to pour 


the balm of Gilead into the wounded F 
spirit and point the desponding sin-f 


ner to the cross. Nothing can be 


more effectually calculated to awa-f 
ken the tender sensibility of the af-f 
fectionate pastor than the effecting F 


cry, “* what must we do to be sav- 
ed ?”’ sensible of the infinite value of 


a soul, and deeply feeling his ownf 
responsibility, he trembles lest he§ 


should “daub with untempered mor- 
tal,” and “ cry peace, where there 
is no peace ;” or by his neglect, oc- 
casion the death of an immortal, for 
whom Christ died. He therefore 
watches over the sinner, with the 
same anxiety, that a physician watch- 
es the progress of a disease. It is 
neither natural nor easy, to ask coun- 
sel of a stranger ; and if a minister 
seldom sees his people but from the 
desk, how can he gain their love and 
confidence? How will the young 
be endeared to him as children, the 
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elder as fathers and brethren? He 
professes to devote his life to the ser- 
vice of his people, for which he is 
eating their brrad ; but if he is often 
seen in the social circle, where the 
name of Christ is never heard ; if he 
is sitting at his ease, digging deep in- 
to human science, or engrossed in his 
own secular concerns, how can he 
answer it to his people, his con- 
science, or his God ?” 


i. al 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


The following is the substance of 
a sermon, taken in short hand, some 
time since, and now sent for publi- 
cation in the Magazine, by the 
preacher’s permission. 


JAMEs i. 23 and 24. 


For tif any be a hearer of the 
word, and not a doer, he is like 
untoa man beholding his natu- 
ral face ina glass: For he be- 
holdeth himself, and goeth his 
way, and straightway forgetteth 
what manner of man he was. 


This similitude is so natural, easy, 


and familiar, that every one must at 
| once acknowledge its force and pro- 


priety. Itis only by the help of 
a glass, as some other medium of re- 
flection, that man becomes acquain- 
ted with his natural face. Were it 
not for some instrument of this na- 
ture, he would remain totally igno- 
rant of those peculiar features, out- 
lines, and characteristics, by which 
he is distinguished from other per- 
sons of the same species. He would 
know little of his personal defects or 
beauties ; nor would he have it in 
his power to draw comparisons, ei- 
ther favorable or unfavorable, be- 
tween himself and his fellow-men. 
And, if this be acknowledged, it 
will also be admitted, that after be- 
holding himself—after tracing out 


and delineating every feature—afte: 
marking whatever is repulsive or at- 
tracting in his appearance—Ae goet/: 
his way, and straightway forget- 
teth what manner of man he was. 
So strictly true is this, that it is 
doubtful, whether any man would be 
able to recognize his own features, 
in a faithfully drawn picture, or a 
well-executed bust. And all expe- 
rience proves, that few persons can 
discover those points of resemblance 
between themselves and others, 
which are remarkably conspicuous 
to every unprejudiced observer. 

Keeping these plain and simple 
truths in view, then, let us enquire, 
in what particulars, any person who 
is a hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, is like unto a man beholding 
his natural face in a glass? 

To this end, let it be observed, 
that man, by his own unassisted rea- 
son, would never be able to discover 
the real qualities of his heart, nor 
the true features of his character.— 
He would remain ignorant of the 
general defection which attaches to 
his nature, and of his own personal 
share in the universal corruption.— 
So deceitful is the human heart, that 
he would easily pass over every 
thing reprehensible in his conduct, 
while he would dwell, with great 
self-complacency, and with exalted 
notions of his own virtues, on every 
thing comparatively praise-worthy. 
But with the hearer of the word, 
the case is somewhat different. Be- 
fore him, the preached word is pla- 
ced, as a faithful mirror, in which he 
can see all his features fairly exhibi- 
ted, and all his distinguishing char- 
acteristics, truly and perfectly de- 
lineated. So faithful is the word of 
God, in laying open the character of 
man, that it reflects back every trait, 
with the greatest possible minute- 
ness, and unmasks every deformity 
and vice, that lurks unseen in the 
hearer’s breast. 

Thus, when the preacher opens 
the book of revelation, and sketches 
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from thence, the outlines of a char- 
acter, calculated to exhibit the de- 
pravity of the human heart ; some 
hearer may perceive, that his own 
features are strongly delineated ; 
and he may feel a momentary unea- 
siness at the idea, that there is no- 
thing in the picture more comely or 
gratifying to his pride. He may be 
astonished to find traits of deformi- 
ty, where he had little reason to 
suspect them, aud a general cast of 
countenance, in no respect corres- 
ponding with the notions which his 
fond imagination had formed of him- 
self. Does the preacher, for exam- 
ple, pourtray the covetous man ? 
And does he throw into the exhibi- 
tion, all that strong colouring which 
the scriptures authorize? Some 
hearer may at once discover the 
likeness ; and though he may think 
it too highly drawn, he may, never- 
theless, admit the resemblance. He 
may recollect, that too much of his 
time and attention have been devo- 
ted to an object, which the word of 


God condemns as idolatrous. He 


may remember, that while his de- 
sires would have grasped the ‘whole 
world, he has not bestowed so much 
as one earnest thought on the salva- 
tion of his soul. He may reflect, 
that while he has been intent on ac- 
cumulating treasures on earth, he 
has been totally negligent of laying 
up those imperishable riches, which 
are far removed from contamination 
or decay. Or, does the preacher 
present a faithful sketch of the man 
of pride? Does he exhibit him, 
rearing his head, by virtue of some 
fancied distinction, a little above his 
fellow-worms, and casting a dis- 
dainful look on every thing around 
him? Some hearer may recog- 
nize his own features in the sketch ; 
and he may perceive, that they are 
features, which are not only offen- 
sive and disgusting in the eyes of 
man, but against which, the uner- 
ring word of Gud denounces a se- 
vere judgment: Nay, he may, tor 


a moment, feel humbled, if not alar- 
med, lest others should also notice 
the likeness, and admit the justice of 
the denunciation. Or, does the 
preacher draw the loathsome picture 
of a sensual manr or of the in- 
temperate, or the profane? Does 
he exhibit, in all their fantastic col- 
ors, those who are lovers of plea- 
sure, more than lovers of God? 
Does he describe the tattler or the 
slanderer ? the censorious, the mali- 
cious, the revengeful f Does he, in 
short, set forth any particular vice, 
and pourtray the features by which 
its possessor may be known? It is 
almost certain, that some hearer 
may find the corresponding traits in 
his own character, as distinct and 
striking, as if he had seen “ his 
natural face in a glass.” Be the 


picture what it may—if the materi- j 


als be drawn from the word of in- 
spiration—it will prove something 
more than the mere creation of the 
fancy. Some case may be found, 
to which it will be exactly fitted. 
Some one will behold himseif ; he 
will discover deformities of which 
he had no suspicion ; he will per- 
ceive that they must be offensive to 
others ; and he will even turn from 
them himself, with loathing and dis- 
gust. Under the influence of such 
impressions, he will undoubtedly re- 
solve an amendment and reforma- 
tion. He will resolve, that features 
and characteristics, so disreputable 
and degrading, shall not be retained ; 
that vice, so obnoxious to the divine 
vengeance, shall be abandoned ; 
and that blemishe:, so gross and 
torbidding, shall be wipedfaway. 
But suppose that this hearer, after 
all these convictions and good reso- 
lutions, should prove to be a@ hearer 
of the word, and not a doer? Sup- 
pose he should immediately lose 
these impressions—should turn a- 
gain to his vices—should make no 
improvement—abandon no sin—nor 
seem to be sensible of their forming 
any part of his character? How 


beholdi 
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much would he resemble “ a man 


| beholding his natural face in the 


glass:” “ For he beholdeth him- 
self and goeth his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he was.” He no longer 
sees his own failings ; but entirely 
forgets the striking points of resem- 


| blance which had been exhibited. 


| He sees every body’s features, but 
hisown. He discovers their defor- 
mity, but has forgotten that any 
blemishes or imperfections are to be 
discerned himself. The covetous 
man, will declaim against the cove- 
tousness of others ; and it will seem 
to him astonishing, that men who 
act rationally on other subjects, can 
idolize the gold that perishes, and 
sacrifice the eternal interests of the 
soul, to so poor and contemptible an 


F object as woridly wealth. The 
proud man also, will censure the 
) pride of others : And even the sen- 
' sual man, will condemn those vices, 


which constitute the prominent 


‘blasts and defects in his own charac- 


‘ter. He will wonder that his fellow- 


| creatures can let themselves down to 
'such a depth of degradation ; that 
; they will forfeit all self-respect ; and 


‘give themselves up to inevitable 


| shame, and contempt,and ruin. To 


no men, are the sins of intemperance 
/and profanity more apparent in oth- 
}ers, than to those who partake of 
them. Indeed, man is blind to sins, 
| or vices, or follies, only when they 
arehisown. ‘The same sins, vices, 
Sand follies, when discovered in his 
neighbours, excite his abhorrence 
and disgust. Avnd all this it is evi- 
dent, arises from a species of forget- 
fulness. He is a mere hearer of the 


i word, and goeth his way, and 


straightway forgeteth what manner 
of man he ts. He has no idea that 
| heresembles the very persons, whose 
character he condemns. And yet, 
every body else is perfectly aware of 
ithe resemblance. He deceiveth uis 
|own heart. His fellow-men, he 


i does not deceive. His God, he can- 


a 


not deceive. Sutely (to adopt the 
language of the apostle) this man’s 
religion is vain. 

My brethren, in thus pursuing the 
similitude in the text, I have held up 
before you, an extensive, and, I trust 
a faithful mirror. In extent, it is 
probably sufficient to comprehend 
the largest auditory ; and yet, I hope 
that individual features are so dis- 
tinct, as not to be lost and confound- 
ed in the general assemblage. How 
many of you, may have beheld your 
selves in the representation, it would 
be impossible, if not improper, for 
me to judge. How many of you, 
may be hearers of the word, and not 
doers ; how many of you may re- 
semble a man beholding his natural 
face in a glass ; it is aot my prov- 
ince to decide. But every hearer 
may decide for himself, by a very 
simple process. You have all, pro- 
bally, first or last, recognized your 
own features in the preached word ; 
you have seen your peculiar charac- 
teristics, faithfully reflected back to 
your view ; you have been enabled 
to trace all the outlines, and to de- 
tect all the deformities, which distin- 
guish you from other men; you 
have no doubt noted all that was un- 
seemly, offensive, and disgusting ; 
and, we must suppose, that you have 
often cherished, for a moment at 
least, a secret desire to remove these 
deformities and blemishes, and to 
stand before the world under more 
favorable appearances. I do not 
confine this remark to any particu- 
lar class of hearers—to the covetous, 
or the arrogant: nor is it applicable 
solely to those, who are addicted to 
the grosser vices of sensuality, intem- 
perance, or profanity. These must 
indeed often feel the convictions of 
guilt; and when their features are 
plainly depicted and pourtrayed, they 
must turn away from the picture 
with shame and confusion. But 
hearers who indulge in none of these 
vices, may discover in the sketches 
drawn from the word of God, many 
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a trait sufficient to furnish them with 
lessons of self-accusation, self-convic- 
tion, and self-condemnation. Those 
for instance, who are lovers of pleas- 
ure, more than lovers of God, or the 
tattler, the slanderer, the censorious, 

the malicious, or the revengeful. 
When pictures of any of these char- 
acters have been set before you, have 
you not felt a consciousness of some- 
thing, resembling the reflection of 
your natural face in the glass F When 
the lover of pleasure is exhibited, 

you probably begin to reflect on the 
manner in which you spend your 
time and your talents, and to enquire 
whether you are not among those, 
who are wasting, in vain, and tri- 
fling, and unprofitable recreations 
and amusements, those precious 
hours, which are designed for fitting 
and preparing the soul for another 
world. You doubtless feel a mo- 
mentary conviction, that you are not 
rendering to God, that devotion and 
service which his justice demands. 

You feel some sense of your folly and 
ingratitude ; and you discover noth- 
ing in the picture, calculated to flat- 
ter your vanity, or to cherish your 
false and treacherous security. A- 
gain, when the tattler, or the slan- 
derer, is exhibited, you probably be- 
gin to call up the recollection of in- 
stances, in which you have become, 
in some measure, instrumental in in- 
juring the reputation of your neigh- 
bour—in which you have repeated 
charges or insinuations unfavourable 
to his character—or in which you 
have listened too willingly to the 
tales of calumny and detraction. And 
further, when the character of the 
censorious, the malicious, and the 
revengeful, is exhibited, you proba- 
bly feel convicted of harboring a 
spirit, corresponding with the des- 
cription set forth in the glowing lan- 
guage of holy writ. Yeu can doubt- 
less remember cases, in which you 
have judged uncharitably, oppressed 
unjustly, or retaliated vindictively. 
In short, you have all, I repeat, first 


or last, seen your pictures ; some 
drawn out and exhibited at tull 
length, and others only faintly sketch. 
ed ; some in hasty outlines, and oth. 
ers filled up, with all their appropri- 
ate colouring. 

Now, therefore, the proper ques. 
tion for each and every one of you 
to ask, in order to decide, whether 
he is a dver as well as a hearer of 
the word, is this:—Have I, asa 
man beholding his natural face ina 
glass, turned away, and forgotten 


the covetous man returned to his gol- 
den idol—the proud man, to his self 
worship—the sensual man, 'to his ri- 
otous living—the intemperate man 
to his intoxicating draught—tbe pro- 
fane man, to his blasphemy? Has 
the worldling dismissed his convic- 
tions and his fears, and again ming- 
led in the rounds of folly and dissi- 
pation? Has he forgotten his God, 
amid the mirth and revelry of vain 
amusement and recreation? Is the 
tale-bearer again running his pestif- 
erous rounds ? and isthe mischiey- 
ous spirit of hatred and revenge, a- 
gain cherished and fanned into a 
flame ? 

These questions, my brethren, 
you will answer for yourselves; 
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while your preacher will endeavor tof 


shew, ina few closing remarks, in 
what manner the subject may be 
rendered more immediately profita- 
ble to himself. 

Think not then, that the simili- 
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tude before us, is to be employed> 


solely for your benefit. The figure 
is as appropriate to the preacher, as 
tothe hearer. Though he is bound 


to hold the mirror up to you, he is} 


no less bound to turn it to himself, 
especially in his retirement, and, 


with an impartial eye, to examine> 


his own features and characteristics.— Upon th 


Of all men, the preacher should be 
the last, to become blind to, or for: 


doer also; if he resembles a man be 
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EP, 
some § holding his natural face in a glass, 
t ful] | who turns away, and forgets what 
etch. | manner of man he is; if he who un- 
i oth. | dertakes to pull the mote out of his 
ropri- brother’s eye, does not first cast the 
| beam gut of his owneye; he will 
ques. § only become the blind leader of the 
f you} blind, and both himself and his tol- 
ether § lowers, must fall into the ditch to- 
rer of & gether. With what colour of con- 
as a} sistency, or hope of success, can the 
> ing preacher contend against practices, 
otten | ia which he participates himself? 
Has} To what purpose will he declaim 
s gol. against vice in the pulpit, if he be 
s self} found, either directly or indirectly, 
nis rj. | to countenance it in his private lite: 
man} Can he decry the pleasures of the 
> pro- world, and still habitually indulge in 
Has} these pleasures? Or, can he con- 
nvice} demna malicious and uncharitable 
ming- spizit, while he is manifesting the 
dissi-} Same spirit, in all his walk and con- 
God, versation? Ah, no! His master has 
vain | not given him one gospel to preach 
s the} to you, and another to practice him- 
vestif.f Self. Hence arises the necessity of 
Pend the preacher’s faithfully examining 
7e, ae his own features, in the same mirror 
nto af Which he holds up to you ; of search- 
ihg out all the defects and blemishes, 
hren, > 1” his temper, disposition, and con- 
Ives ; duct ; and of keeping in constant re- 
vor to Membrance, those frailties and im- 
cs, inf perfections, which forcibly call upon 
ty be him for continual vigilance and 
-ofitas{ Watchfulness. You remember the 
cutting reproach cast upon the scribes 
imili-f 29d pharisees, in this exhortation of 
loyed> our Saviour :—“ The scribes and the 
figure pharisees, (said he to the multitude) 
er, asp %¢ in Moses’ seat: All, therefore, 
pound, Whatsoever they bid you observe, 
he isp. that observe and do ; but do not af- 
mself,p er their works : For they say, and 
and, > do not.” God forbid, that such re- 
amine} Proach should ever be deservedly cast 
istics.§. Upon the preacher of the gospel! 
ld bef that it should ever be necessary to 
sr for-— Charge you to follow his precepts, but 
s. Iip to avoid his example! that it should 
not af @ver be found safe to observe his 
xn be} Preaching, but dangerous to imitate 


his practice ! 





And now, heavenly Father, grant 
both to thy ministers and thy people, 
such a measure of thy grace, that 
they may guard against every spe- 
cies of self-delusion; that they may 
not be forgetful hearers, but doers of 
the work; and that they may be for- 
ever blessed in their deeds. Amen. 


ee 
History of the Church in Newtown. 
( Continued. ) 


Mr. Beach proceeds to give the 
following masterly exposition of the 
passage last quoted, from 2 Cor. vi. 
1.—T he sentences included in brack- 
ets are added by the transcriber. 

** Now grace would be no grace, in 
the gospel sense, if it did not put us 
under a poszibility of becoming good 
men, and in the end, of obtaining 
eternal life. And if that common 
grace, which God affords to all chris- 
tians, did not render their salvation 
possible, we might as well be with- 
out it, as receive it. It is very cer- 
tain that “no man can come to 
Christ, unless the Father draw him :” 
But then it is as certain, that if any 
man be not drawn so as to ceme to 
Christ, it is owing to his own negli- 
gence or opposition; [for Christ 
says, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
I will draw all men unto me; and 
yet declares, ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life: Thus] the 
Father draws many towards Christ, 
who yet never do actually come to 
him [in the way of salvation: This 
is briefly illustrated, by] Ezk. xxiy. 
15. Because I have purged thee, 
and thou wast not purged, therefore 
thou shalt not be purged any more— 
Which, without peradventure, de- 
notes that God had done his part, 
but it failed through their neglecting 
todo their part, [i.e. neglecting to 
improve the common grace, given to 
all men to profit withal; the fault 
then, is in the creature.] So Hosea 
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xiii. 9. O Israel thou hast destroyed 
thyself. How can a sinner’s de- 
struction be of himself, if he can’t 
help it, and if God never put it in 
his power, to be any thing else, but 
a wicked and miserable creature? 
We don’t say of a man who dies of 
mere age, that he destroyed himself, 
because by the utmost ease and tem- 
perance, he could not have lived lon- 
ger. But when a man, through de- 
bauchery and excess, ends his life in 
youth, and by taking a proper course, 
might have reached old age, of him 
we say truly, he destroyed hin.self : 
So all wicked men are self-murder- 
ers, because God has put it in their 
power to turn and live, but they 
choose the ways of death. When 
God, Ezk. xxxiii. 11, swears that he 
has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked, but chooses that he should 
turn and live: How can this be true, 
that he don’t choose that men should 
remain wicked, and perish, if he 
withholds from them that grace, 
without which they can no more 
turn, than a dead corpse can raise 
itself to life? If God gives men such 
a nature, that they can’t help but be 
wicked, and then denies them that 
grace, without which they can no 
more change their natures, than ex- 
haust the sea, I can’t imagine how it 
can be true, that God does will and 
choose that they be holy and happy, 
when he has entirely put it out of 
their power to be so. He doth not 
truly will an- event, who does not 
will the necessary means: and if 
God is not willing to give all men 
sufficient grace, I can’t conceive how 
he can truly be said to be willing and 
desirous, that they should turn and 
live. And to say we lost our power 
in Adam, [is saying very true, but 
this] does not help the matter; be- 
cause we could not prevent his fall, 
and could not have had our choice 
when Adam was created. I am 
persuaded, that no man who hada 


just regard to his own interest, would 


willingly have reposed such a vast 


trust inthe hands of Adam, or of the 
best angel in heaven, as to be obli. 
ged to be eternally happy or misera- 
ble according tu the choice he should 
make. St. Paul says to christians 
in general, Phil. ii. 12. Wor? ‘out 
your own salvation with fear and 
trembliag ; for it is God that wor- 
eth in you both to wit, and to do, 
of his good pleasure, ie. of his 
mere grace and compassion. God 
who is the compassionate Father of 
Spirits, lends us all his kind and help- 
ing hand ; and his holy spirit in aa 
insensible manner, accompanies the 
administrations of the Gospel.* And 


* The subject of organic inspiration, 
both as 4 respects the inspired writers 
of the Holy Scriptures, and the opera- 
tions of the Spirit in the conversion and 
sanctification of the sinner, the reader 
is referred to a book, entitled, The dec- 
trine of Grace Or the Offices and oper- 
ations of the Holy Spirit. By the late 
Bishop of Gtoucestrr--See A/so 
Bishop Horne’s Sermon on the Un- 
speakabie Gift. The former shows, 
thatif even the inspired ‘* writers, 
were but the mere organ’s of the spirit. 
the phraseology or tura of expression, 
had been one 2.nd the same throughout 
allthe sacred books written in the 
same language; whereas we find it to 
be very different and various, always 
corresponding to the conditions, temp- 
ers, and capacities of the writers.” 
The latter introduces the following quo- 
tation from the pious Bp. Andrews, af- 
ter showing the distinction between the 
apostolic il, ecclesiastical, and sanctify- 
ing gifts of the spirit :—‘* from the la- 
ver of regeneration, to the administra- 
tion of the Viatieum, this good spirit 
helpeth us, and poureth his benefits up- 
on us, having a grace for every season. 
When we are troubled with erroneous 
opinions, he is the spirit of truth : when 
assaulted w'th temptations, he is the 
spirit of holiness : when dissipated with 
worldly vanity, he “is the spirit of com- 
punction: when broken with worldly 
sorrow, he is the Holy Ghost the com- 
forter, it is he who, after having regen- 
erated us—confirms us by the imposi- 
tion of hands; renews us to repentance 
when we fall away ; teaches us all our 
life long, what we know not; puts us 
in mind of what we forget ; stirs us up 
when we are dull; helps us in our pray- 
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the reason why any are not convert- 
ed and saved, is because they don’t 
concur and co-operate with grace. 
For when God works in us, he does 
not work irrisistibly ; for in that 
case, we could not forbear to work 
out our own salvation ; but the Ho- 
ly Ghost works so in us, that we 
may choose whether we work with 
him or against him. We can at the 
same time either quench or cherish 
the Holy Spirit; we can either com- 
ply with or resist the Holy Ghost. 
And according as we do either of 
these, so we shall be saved or dam- 
ned. So that if we are converted, 
itis of grace; and if we remain 
wicked, it is because we abuse grace, 
when we could do otherwise. Nei- 
ther God’s grace nor our endeavors, 
alone, will save us; both must go 
together ; if either be wanting, we 
shall perish. God’s grace will nev- 
per be wanting to us, if we be not 
false and treacherous to ourselves. 
Faith, and every other virtue is the 
gift of God ; yet so at the same time 
as to be the effect of our own choice. 
Though God gave us our being, with- 
out our care or concurrence, yet he 
will not give us faith and repentance 
so. God enables and excites us to 
believe ; he strengthens and assists 
our faculties ; and though he inclines, 
yet ne does not force us te believe 
and obey the gospel. For if that 
were the case, faith and repentance 
would be no virtues, no way praise 


ers; relieves us in our infirmities ; con- 
soles us in our heavines; gives songs 
of joy in the darkest night of sorrow ; 
seals us to the day of redemption ; and 

aises us up at the last day, when that 
awhich is sown in grace shall be reaped 
in glory, and the work of sanctification 
M0 spirit, soul and body, shall be com- 
pleted.» Thus the grace of God, like 
hegentle and distilling dew of heaven 
upon the herbage of the field—silently 
escends into the human heart; the 
blessed spirit revealing nothing new, 
but verifying the promise of our Sav- 
ur, that the Holy Ghost, the Comfor- 
er, should bring all things to our re- 
nembrance. 
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worthy or rewardable. Though 
man is a fallen creature, yet there is 
in every one a power of self-deter- 
inining, or obeying, or refusing ; by 
which man can comply with, or re- 
ject the suggestions of the Holy Spir- 
it. And were not this self- moving 
principle in man, [derived, not from 
the first, but the second Adam, who 
is the true light that lighteth every 
man thut cometh into the world] 
man would be no moral agent; but 
a mere engine, which cannot meve, 
but only as it moved. And conse- 
quently, there would be no difference 
between God’s governing of the nat- 
ural and moral world. Then the 
winds and the seas would be as ca- 
pable of being called to an account, 
and judged, as proper subjects of re- 
ward and punishments, as men are. 

“ Whereas God governs the nat- 
ural world by the laws of nature ; 
but men and angels he governs by 
moral laws, to which he has annexed 
rewards and punishments: and if 
once you take away freedom of will 
from man, you degrade him from be- 
ing a moral agent into an intelligent 
machine.* 

*¢ Man has such a liberty or pow- 
er over his own actions, that when 
the Spirit of God excites him to con- 
sider the things of his eternal peace, 
he can either apply his heart to them 
or turn away to the vanities of this 
world ; and according as we choose 
the one or the other, so we are like 
to be eternally happy or miserable. 
Adam had a power to stand when he 
fell. And those angels who aposta- 
tized, had the same power to have 
kept their state, as they who perse- 
vered. So now, all the sins com- 
mitted in the world, proceed from 
the abuse of that liberty, that God 
has endued mankind with. Itis a 


* On the subject of moral Agency, 
the reader will find much to his edifica- 
tion, in the answer of the late Dr. Da- 
na, of New Haven, to President Ed- 
ward’s Enquiry on the freedom of the 
will. 
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vain thing to argue against experi- 
ence : Every man, though ever so 
much inclined or tempted to sin, feels 
in his heart a liberty to forbear, ‘when 
he commits it. God never suffers us 
to be tempted above what we are 
able. 1. Cor. x, 13. And indeed if 
we did sin by necessity, our conscien- 
ces would never reproach us for any 
wickedness : Nor could we be justly 
punished, by God or man, for crimes 
that we could not avoid. In that 
case sin would be an unhappiness, 
(like sickness of the body) but it 
could not be our fault, in the opinion 
of any righteous judge.— Without 
supposing that sufficient grace is af- 
forded to all, I can’t possibly under- 
stand the sense of that expostulation. 
Isa. v. 31. And now, O Inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, 
judge I pray you betwixt me and my 
Vineyard. “What could have been 
more done to my Vineyard, that I 
have not done in it? Wherefore 
when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
grapes ? Now, if God had denied 
these sinners that grace, without 
which they could not yield him an 
acceptable obedience, how could he 
challenge them to tell what he could 
have done more for them, than he 
had done? How easily could they 
have answered, that he had not done 
the main thing for them, without 
which all the rest was mere nothing ; 
and he had no more put it in their 
power, to bring forth grapes, than to 
create a new world? And how could 
God speak of it, as matter of admi- 
ration, that they brought forth wild 
grapes, if at the same time he deny- 
ed them that grace, without which it 
was impossible to bring forth better 
grapes? For my part, I dare not, 
I cannot so blaspheme the ever bles- 
sed God, who is love itself, as to im- 
agine that he will be angry with me, 
and much less that he will torment 
me to all eternity, for not making 
myself anew heart and a new spir- 
2t, if he has no more put it into my 
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power to do it than to raise the dead, 
But they who suppose men contin. 
ue wicked, because God is not wil- 
ling to give them grace to repent, 


reason thus : If the reason why some § 


are saved, and others perish, be, be. 
cause some concur with the grace of 
God, and others resist it, then man 
is his own saviour, and saves him 
self. 1 answer, this is a very unjust 
and unreasonable charge. For what 
we say, is this, without Gods’s grace 
we can do no good thing; but yet 
God will not force his grace upon us, 
soasto convert us in spite of all 
opposition ; but we must concur with 
it; andif wedo not, it will become 
ineffectual, as showers of rain upon 
rocks and sands. [The Almighty 
ruler of the universe co-operates with 
all his creatures, according to their 
respective conditions.—The  inani- 
mate parts of creation he moves and 
impels by determinate laws :—but 
man the noblest work of his hands 
in the visible creation, has made not 
only a free but moral agent ; he has 
given him liberty, a self- determining 


principle ; and will have that faculty § 


exercised, in correspondence with 
the exertions of his own goodness. 
He would, therefore, that all mea 
should be saved ; but he will have 
that salvation to be the efiects of his 
grace and our own endeavours. He 
will have our salvation to proceed 
from him as the first cause of all that 
is good. He is the giver of all good 
gifts; but his gifts profit not those, 


who make no efforts of their own tof 


receive them, and render them effec 
tual. As man’s natural life is to be 
supported by the use of food ;—a 
God has ordained that man by the 
sweat of his face should eat his 
bread : so the soul immortal, is to be 
supported with bread from heaven. 
Hence, the Almighty created and 
preserves the natural and spiritual 
world ; the one for the body, ané 
the other for the soul. The indus 
trious farmer, therefore, who sow! 
in hope may with equal propriety b 
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charged as being the saviour of his 
own body, as the believing christian 
who strives to work out his own sal- 
vation, is tke saviour of his soul. 

In providing thus for the supply 
of our natural wants in this mortal 
life, notwithstanding God hath made 
the earth abundantly productive of 
all things necessary for our subsis- 
tence, and comfortable to our being ; 
and causes the Sun to shine, and 
sends down the rain from above, in 
gentle and distilling showers, to 
nourish the fruits of the earth, and 
bring them to maturity : yet he will 
have the labor of the husbandman 
bear a considerable part, in tilling 
the land, and otherwise co-operating 
with the natural causes which he 
hath ordained. And yet, can the 
husbandman pretend, that by his 
labor only, without the grace of 
God’s blessing, he has produced a 
harvest ; or does it follow that he 
has merited the fruits of the field, 
because he has done what was his 
duty to do towards procuring it? 
In like manner, in providing for the 
wants of our immortal part, though 
God hath made the soul capable of 
being faithful in virtue and good- 
ness—causing his divine light to 
shine on the mind, and warm the 
affections of the heart, and contiau- 
ally sends down the dews of his di- 
vine grace; still, we shall bring 
forth no fruit on which our souls may 
subsist in immortality, unless these 
exertions of his mercy and love are 
seconded by our own endeavours.— 
Yet after our utmost endeavours, we 
could not obtain salvation without 
the aid of God’s grace : and when, 
by this assistance we do not attain 
to the felicities of heaven, yet are 
we at an infinite distance from ha- 
ving merited those felicities, and 
eternal life is still the gift of God’s 
free and unmerited grace. After all 
this, must we be reproached, as 
pretending to be our own Saviours, 
merely because.we don’t believe 
man is as helpless as a stock or 
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stone, and can it contribute the least 
towards his salvation? Whoever 
dreamed that alms were nota gift, or 
free, unless they were forced upon a 
man? If a beggar be required to 
put forth his hand, and accept of 
alms; doth that acceptance merit 
the alms, so that he is not beholden 
to the giver, but must be said to re- 
lieve himself? Now all that we do 
towards our salvation, is, to accept 
of the grace of God when offered : 
and if we do accept of it, we shall 
be saved ; but if we do not, we 
shall perish. And we are no less 
beholden to Christ for our salvation, 
though our acceptance and concur- 
rence be a necessary condition of 
our obtaining it, than if he forced it 
upon us by an irresistible act. And 
now, let any man judge, whether 
this be not more to the honour of 
God’s free grace, and the glory of 
his infinite mercy, than to teach, 
that, though he converts the small 
number of the elect by an Almighty 
Act, while they are as passive as 
dead men; yet, as to the bulk of 
mankind, he, having given them 
such a wicked and diabolical nature, 
that they can no more cease to sin, 
than to breathe ; yet he has so little 
compassion for them, that he never 
provided them any remedy; they 
have no Redeemer, no Sanctifier ; 
but are left in as helpless and hope- 
less a condition, as the Devils who 
fell by their own personal act, while 
these were undone by Adam’s sin, 
to which they never consented ; yet 
for this sin, or the necessary and un- 
avoidable effects of it, they must be 
tormented to all eternity. If you 
object, wicked men are said in the 
holy Scripture, to be dead in sin ; 
and if they be dead, how can they 
concur with the holy Spirit ; or do 
any thing towards their conversion. 
“1 answer, such metaphors, must 
not be over-sketched: If wicked 
men’s being dead in sin, do imply 
that they can do nothing towards 
their salvatlon, then when good 
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men are said to be dead in sin, it 
must denote, that they cannot 
commit the least sin. Rom. vi. 2. 

And though St. Paul saith, 1 Cor. 
iv.7, Who maketh thee to differ 


from another 2 And what hust 


thou, that thou didst not receive ? 
This does not relate to the graces, 
but to the extraordinary gifts of the 


Spirit, which, in that age, were fre- ‘ 


quent ; and in receiving of which, 
men were passive ; as our blessed 
Saviour observes, it was not they 
that spake, but the Holy Ghost in 
them spake, and did miracles. But 
it is we who believe, repent, and 
love Ged, though we do it by the 
Holy Spirit's assistance. In the 
Parable of the Sower, Luke viil. 15, 
of four sorts of ground, but one 
was fruitful. Now what made the 
difference? ‘The sower and the 
seed were the same. But the ciflfer- 
ence arose from the soil, as our 
Lord explains it; but that on the 

ood ground are they, which, in 
an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, keep it, and bring 
forth fruit with Patience. 

I grant, that as God is the bene- 
factor of the world, and may do 
what he will with his own, so he 
sometimes gives greater advantages, 
and more grace’¢o one than another. 
And in consequence of this distin- 
guishing grace, some will be more 
glorious to eternity than others.— 
And yet that man for whom God 
does the least of all, has no reason 
to be discontented, or complain, be- 
cause God gives him but one talent ; 
which, if he will faithfully improve, 
will make him happy; though not 
glorious to that degree, as such pe- 
culiar favourites of heaven, as Abra- 
ham and St. Paul. But at the 
saine time, if we suppose two men 
of the same natural abilities, and 
under the same advantages, and op- 
erations of the Holy Ghost, the one 
may so improve his power of con- 
sideration, as to become a wise and 
happy man, and an eternal compan 


ion of the blessed Angels: while 
the other, by regulating his reason, 
and abandoning himself to be gov- 
erned by his fleshy appetites, may 
make himself so vile a monster, as 
to be fit for nothing but the portion 
of devils; which difference arises 
from men's using or abusing grace.” 


i 
For the Churchman'’s Magazine. 


ON THE FOLLY AND DANGER OF PRO- 
CRASTINATION. 


There cannot be a greater error in 
our calculations for happiness in 
this life, than to put far trom our 
minds the consideration of religion, 
and delay a preparation for eternity, 
till death knocks at our door with 
the unwelcome message, ** Set thine 
house in order, for thou shalt die, 
and not live.” 

Whatever may be our pursuits m 
life, and however heedless we may 


be oi futurity in the general tenor of 


our thoughts and actions, there are 
seasons, when, in defiance of every 
effort we can make, death, judge- 
ment and eternity will force them- 
selves on the mind, and give birth to 
corroding reflections in the soul.— 
We may, it is true, stifle these moni- 
tions of conscience, and in propor- 
tion as we dip more deeply into 
vice, and pursue, with greater ardor, 
the guilty round of forbidden plea- 
sures, it becomes the more necessa- 
ry to our peace, tosilence them al- 
together. But this is a labour far 
more difficult than a life of piety 
and virtue ; for, “ The wicked are 
like the troubled sea, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt,” and for 
such, ‘ there is no peace.” 

It is not the will of our heavenly 
Father, that any of his probationers 
for eternity should thus abuse his 
goodness, and trifle with his long 
suffering and forbearance, ‘till his 
Holy Spirit shall cease to strive with 
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them ; for, “ Heis not willing that 
any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance.” He 


| does not indeed, by the exertion of 
s Almighty power, compel us to ac- 


cept his proffered kindness ; since, 
without the freedom of the will, 
vice can hardly be deserving of pun- 
ishment, or virtue of reward. But 
he encourages us by the gracious 
promise contained in his holy werd—- 
he allures us by the comfort and 
consolation to be derived from his 
sacred ordinances, to take refuge in 


| their sustaining power ; for in them, 
we have “ meat indeed, and drink 
indeed.” 


And where is the eChris- 
tian, who has made the experiment 
with proper dispositions—who has 


f rested his hopes on the broad _ basis 


of the Redeemer’s promises, and 
done his work sincerely, though im- 
perfectly, that has not been both 
nourished and cherished by him ! 
When therefore, we see a man, 
and especially one of an inquisitive 
and intelligent mind, who, after re- 


| ceiving early Baptism in the Chris- 


tian Church, has lived ’till old age 
in aland of Gospel light, and con- 
stantly within the reach of Gospel 


ordinances, regardless of the great 


duty enjoined by the Saviour, of 
commemmorating his passion and 


| death in the blessed sacrament of 
the Supper ;—when we behold him 


wasted with sickness, while the shaft 


of death is suspended over him, and 
| his weeping family surround his dy- 


ing bed ; and hear him beseech the 
minister of Christ to deal out to him 
those sacred elements on which he 
had so often turned his back in the 
day of health, though affectionately 
invited to approach the Lord’s ta- 


ible, and “take the Holy Sacra- 


ment to his comfort :’—we rejoice 
indeed, that even at the eleventh 
hour, he seeks the fold of the Divine 
Shepherd ; and while we are con- 
strained tolament his former delay, 
and loss of comfort through the 
pilgrimage of life, it stamps on the 
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mind in characters never to be effa- 
ced, the importance of coming car- 
i., and continuing stedfast in the 
observance of his holy ordinance. If 
it is thus earnestly svught as the 
last expedient of ratifying our peace 
in Heaven, when death is about to 
arrest us in our mortal career, (and 
we can never know how soun, or 
hew suddenly we shall receive his 
summons) what madness is it to 
procrastinate the time to a dying 
hour ! 

Ht., who bowed his head on the 
Cross, and suffered the bitter pains 
of an ignominious death to purchase 
eternal lite, and eternal happiuess 
for us, hath declared himseif to be 
“ the living bread which came duwn 
from heaven ;’ and that, “ if any 
man eat of this bread, he shall live 
forever.” And, that there may be 
no room to doubt of its efficacy, he 
adds, “ Except ye eat the flesi of 
the Son of mau, and drink his blood, 
ye have no lite in you.” 

This solemn declaration of our 
Lord and master, is of serious im- 
port to those, who carelessly or wil- 
tully neglect a service so easy, so 
reasonable, and full of comtort. ‘ihe 
season of health, and enjoyment, 
and of worldly prosperity, is the 
fittest to demonstrate our gratiiude 
and willing obedience to Him, trom 
whom all our blessings flow ; and if 
love will not constrain us to the per- 
formance of this duty at such a 
time, we should examine ourselves 
in that dread hour, when driven to 
it by the dismay of approaching 
death, whether fear is not the pre- 
dominant motive. On such occa- 
sions, we have witnessed the embar- 
rassments of Clergymen, particu- 
larly of those who are young in their 
profession. At such a tithe, it is 
indeed one of the most difficult 
branches of their duty, to speak a 
word iv season. But, the difficulty 
should not prevent them from ma- 
king the effort, It is generally ex- 
pected, and we may venture to say, 
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always proper, that they should 
vail themselves of such opportuni- 
ties to deal out good and wholesome 
advice ; and though itmay be dif- 
ficult at first to apply it to the wants 
of all, practice will make the duty 
both familiar and easy. A sense of 
his high calling should raise the 


ministry of Christ above the fears of 


his own sufficiency, and make him, 
like the holy Apostle, confident that 
his “ sufficiency is of God.” And, 
while he is careful on the one hand, 
not to make sad the head of him 
whom God hath not made sad, lest 
he cause a dying penitent to leave 
the world in distraction and dispair ; 
so on the other, he will proclaim 
comfort and peace on no other con- 
ditions than penitence and faith. 

But, it is not the dying man alone 
who needs advice. His season of 
probation is just at its close, and the 
solemnity of the scene may be pro- 
fitably improved by a judicious di- 
vine, to press deeply on the mind of 
surviving friends, the necessity of 
that habitual preparation, which 
can only be relied on with safety— 
that watchfulness, which alone can 
secure us against surprize. 


Y. 
—>—— 
REVIEW. 


rHE TRIALS OF MARGARET LIND- 
say. By the Author of “ Lights 
and Shadows of Scotish Life.”— 
N. York, 1823. 


The propensity toimitation, which 
is the source of all our improvement 
in early life and which gives exam- 
ple its great influence over us when 
more mature, makes us endeavour to 
be like those distinguished persons 
we read of either in history or fic- 
tion. Hence the great influence of 
religious fiction from the pen of an 
able author. Persuasion speaks 
loudest from the pulpit. Reason 


may utter her cool precepts through 
the medium of the press. But reli. 
gious fiction or biography possesses 
the strong influence of example, and 
exhibits “the beauty of holiness” 
“drawn out in living characters.” 
An instructing narrative, through 
which flows the pure spirit of Chris. 
tianity, accompanied with deep feel- 
ing, beauty of stile, and an obvious 
moral, is, with young persons nar- 
ticularly, a very strong incitement to 
virtue. Sucha narrative is “ The 
Trials of Margaret Lindsay.” 

As the title intimates, the story 
consists chiefly of the misfortunes 
which befel its heroine, a young, 
simple, beautiful, pious and interest- 
ing female. She was the oldest of 
four children of Walter and Alice 
Lindsay, humble inhabitants in the 
vicinity of Edinburgh. ‘The second, 
their only son named Laurence, fol- 
lowed a sea life, and was not heard 
of for many years. Of their two 
youngest, Esther and Marion, the 
one lost her sight, and the other had 
her intellect disordered by a fever. 
After many years of affliction and in 


some degree of happiness, the united } 


influence of bad example, corrupt 
principles, and the allurements of 
sinful pleasures, changed the feelings 
of the father ; so that abandoning his 
family he gave himself up to the 
most degrading vices. 

‘The deserted family now found it 
impossible to remain longer in the 
dwelling they had hitherto occupied. 
Procuring therefore a low-rented 
house in an obscure part of the town, 
they opened a reading and sewing 
school for the children of their bum- 
ble neighbours.—The great influ- 
ence of a consciousness of having 
performed our duty, and a trust in 
an overruling providence in making 
us contented and happy, amidst the 
fluctuations of fortune, is here strik- 


ingly illustrated by the author, in the | 


conduct of the mother and daughter. 
They became universally beloved 
and respected throughout the lane in 
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which they dwelt, and they felt not 
only a satisfaction, but a pride, in 
their industry and usefulness. Lau- 
rence at this time returned from sea, 
and proving to be a virtuous and 
promising youth, their fortune seem- 
ed now more favorable than at any 
former time. But this calm was of 
short continuance. Soon after Lau- 


| rence’s departure again to sea, they 


received a letter from Walter Lind 
say, who was on his death bed at 
Glasgow. ‘They both witnessed the 


| closing scene of his life. The mem- 


ory of this, with her other sorrows, 
did not suffer the mother to survive 
long, and a fever, which spread its 
ravages through the lane, having 
swept away Esther and Marion; 
Margaret was left almost without a 
relative. Her amiable character 
however procured her the friendship 
of Miss Wedderburne, and she was 
received by that young lady’s moth- 
er, a woman of rank, into her family 
as governess of her two youngest 
children. The friendship of these 
worthy ladies, together with her own 
piety and innocence soon restored 
her to tranquility, and she became 
cheerful and happy. But here her 
beauty and worth unfortunately fast- 
ened upon her the affections of Mrs. 
Wedderburne’s only son. Unwil- 
ling to wound the feelings of her ben- 
efactress, whose pride could not stoop 
to call one of her humble birth daugh- 
ter, or sister; she found it necessary 
to leave her present home unknown 
to the son, and conceal herself from 
him, until time should weaken the 
strength of his attachment. She 
chose for this purpose the house of 
her aged and avaricious grand-uncle 
in Clydesdale, of whom she had be- 
fore heard little. Yet to him she 
now applied in her need, confident 
in the ties of consanguinity. He re- 
ceived her kindly, and she soon be- 
came heiress to a considerable for- 
tune, and was happy in the fear of 
God and esteem of all her acquaint- 
ance. But the trials ef Margaret 
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Lindsay were not yet at an end. She 
married a man whose early life had 
been stained with crime; and she 
had not been long a bride, before a 
wretched wandering female claimed 
Ludovie Aswald, for that was the 
man whose wife Margaret had con- 
sidered herself, as her own husband. 
Thus torn ina moment from conju- 
gal affection, peace, and almost from 
respectability, she found this the 
severest of all her trials. Ludovie 
Aswald had disappeared. His wife 
soon died. Margaret was with dif- 
ficulty restored to tranquility by the 
friendship of Miss Wodderburne.— 
The wretched man returned at last 
in humiliation and sorrow, if not in 
true repentance; and Margaret pass- 
ed several years with her husband, 
as happy as remembrances like hers 
would permit. Early hardships and 
remorse having taken a firm hold 
upon Ludovie Oswald’s constitu- 
tion, brought him to an early grave. 
Margaret, whose sorrows had hasten- 
ed on premature age, was blessed in 
the affections of two lovely children, 
and of her brother Laurence and his 
wife the sister of Ludovie Oswald. 

Such are some of the principal 
outlines of this story which as told 
by the author is interesting and pi- 
ous. Were it our object to remark 
upon the literary merits of this work, 
numerous excellences might be men- 
tioned. Its pathos, richness of im- 
agery, the vivid distinctness of some 
of its scenes, and the real nature in 
many of its trains of thought and 
feeling bespeak it the work of no or- 
dinary author. The beneficial ef- 
fects of the romantic and super hur 
man excellence of some of its charac- 
ters go far towards excusing his pass- 
ing the bounds of nature in this re- 
spect. Divine wisdom seems to 
have decided that the character we 
imitate should be perfect. He has 
given us, in the life of our Saviour, a 
pattern “without spot and blame- 
less,” that as our standard of excel- 
lence is higher than eur nature reali- 
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zes, our exertions may correspond to 
the arduousness of the object. 

The religious tendency of this 
work is however of most importance, 
and it is this we are chiefly to con- 
sider. The principal maxim incul- 

cated throughout is, that piety is the 
best means of promoting peace, and 
that vice even in this life is the road 
to misery. 

The happy medium which the au- 
thor has preserved between, confin- 
ing the unhappiness which arises 
from vice to the individual offender, 
and representing them as equally se- 
vere upon the guilty and innocent, 
while it makes us look upon wicked- 
ness as the parent of misery, ren- 
ders us dissatisfied with the tempo- 
ral rewards of virtue, and we natu- 
rally look forward to a future and 
more impartial retribution. The ef- 
fects of Walter Lindsay’s depravity 
while it was severely felt by his fam- 
ily, fell far heavier on his own head ; 
and though Margaret suffered much 
in consequence of her husband’s ear- 
ly crimes, it was hi- own constitu- 
tion which was thereby enfeebled, 
and his own life which was eventu- 
aliy shortened. 

Whatever the effects of becoming 
a free thinker may commonly be up- 
on our conduct, the progress of de- 
pravity in the case of Walter Linds- 
ay, and its consequences to himself 
and others seem naturally and strik- 
ingly represented, and prove the au- 
thor to be well aware to how small 
beginnings the most appalling crimes 
owe their existence, and how anx- 
iously each symptom of growing de- 
pravity should be observed and guar- 
ded against. ‘Ihe heart of this lost 
man seemed formed by nature for 
social virtue, and severe were the 
conflicts between his vicious propen- 
sities and better feelings. Had he 
been told, a few years, or perhaps a 
few months before his great deed of 
depravity, of the future enormity of 
his conduct, he would no doubt like 
Hazael have shrunk with horror 





from the thought ; but, he found that 
the path of perdition, ‘though its de. 
scent be gentle, is sure tu lead at last 
to the lowest and darkest of scenes, 


The return to virtue after a course of § 


sin is opposed, not only by the 
strength of habit, which is increased 
by each new transgression, but by 
the painfulness of reflection, which 
prevents us from forming resolutions 
of amendment, and as our author 
has observed, “perhaps there is a 
diseased pleasure in the troubled e- 
motion of guilt, which keeps the fal- 
ling spirit so closely attached to it, 
that it looses the power of a reasona- 
ble happiness, and then adheres sul- 
lenly or fiercely to the error of its 
ways although it knows they lead to 
infamy and death.” 

The efficacy of prayer is illustra- 
ted throughout the whole work. To 
this remedy Margaret resorted under 
her severest trials, and almost always 
found it efficacious. It indeed rarely 
fails of giving comfort to a troubled 
Spirit, and is not the least among 
those circumstances which render 
the station of door keeper in the 
house of God preferable to a dwel- 
ling in the tents of ungodliness. Be- 
sides the influence of the Holy Ghost 
the comforter whom the Father has 
promised to give to all such as call 
upon him faithfully, we have many 
reasons to expect consolation, by 
calling upon him in our affliction. 
One of the principal benefits of 
friendship is the relief which the 
mind experiences by an unreserved 
disclosure of all its agitating thoughts 
and emotions. So necessary is this 
unburthening of the heart, that per- 
sons deeply skilled in the philosophy 
of the mind, have thought that where 
a person cannot communicate his 
feelings to others, he had better utter 
them aloud to some inanimate object 
or even to empty air, than suffer 
them to be smothered within. The 
proverb that, “ a faithful friend is the 
n.edicine of life,” is founded upon the 
salubrious consolations which the 
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mind experiences from thus laying 
as it were the burden of a troubled 
spirit, for a short time, upon the 
shoulders of a faithful friend. But, 
how much greater relief are we to 
expect from pouring vut our seuls to 
that being, who knoweth our most 
secret thoughts, whose power is om- 
nipotent, whose mercy infinite, and 
whose most acceptable sacrafice is a 
broken and a contrite heart. 
Doubtless we are all sinners—but 
there is a hallowed sunshine in the 
most innocent and virtuous hearts 
where happiness delights to dwell. 
It is spoken of in scripture as that 
peace which the world can neither 
give nor take away. The darkness 
of temperal affliction may encircle it 
around, but like the fiery piliar 
which guided the Children of Israel 
through the nights of a pathles dess- 
art, this inward illumination acquires 
new splendor from the surrounding 
gloom. It was this which cheered 
Margaret Lindsay amidst all her tri- 
als. We see her patiently bearing 
her successive misfortunes, and 
young and desolate as she was, soon 
recovering her former cheerfulness, 
while those more guilty, but other- 
wise less unfe~tunate, sink beneath 
their load of misery. "The calmness 
of her soul was not that of insensibil- 
ity, it experienced a temporary agit- 
ation, but like the waters of some 
small peaceful lake which have been 
thrown into commotion by a passing 
storm, soon subsided inte its former 
stillnes and serenity. Though we 
can not and ought not to be wholly 
insensible to the miseries of life, yet 
it is easy to see how innocence like 
hers should greatly lighten the weight 


- of affliction. Every person has a 


class of objects peculiariy dear to 
him. The hero has his glory, the 


| miser his gold, the sensualist his lux- 


uries, and the Christian his virtues. 
That which the last most values is 
from its nature beyond the reach of 
time and chance: while misfortuue 


taking from the rest of men their 
36 


pearl of great price, their dearest 
treasure, leaves them to extreme dis- 
appointment and wretchedness. But 
the benefits of innocence in this res- 
pect are not merely of a negative 
kind. They not only blunt the edge 
of sorrow, but increase and give a- 
cuteness to our pleasures. There is 
a holy satisfaction in virtue, a gener- 
ous and humble ardor of feeling aris- 
ing from the remembrance of past 
rectitude and a consciousness that not 
even a debasing wish dare intrude in- 
to the sanctuary of our souls, which 
is the purest essence of temporal hap- 
piness, it breathes of heaven, and we 
may well suppose was what princi- 
pally supported Margaret Lindsay 
under her severest trials. 

These are some of the thoughts 
suggested by a perusal of this excel- 
lent work. The story is moral in 
all its parts, and we are pleased to 
see so able an author, wieldiny the 
powerful weapon of fiction on the 
side of religion. 


—~ << 


For the Churchman’s Megazine. 


Messrs. Editors :— 

When I first learned that the work 
of which you have the more immedi- 
ate direction, was patronized, and e- 
ven brought into existence by a vote 
of Convention, I supposed of course, 
that every Clergymcn in the Diocese 
would be active in promoting its gen- 
eral circulation ; and that so far as 
the influence of an individual would 
prevail, no Episcopal family within 
his cure, who could pay the very 
moderate price of $125 a year, 
would be content without the month- 
ly visitation of the Churchman’s 
Magazine. I supposed further, that 
in every parish, incidents might oc- 
cur which the Rector would make 
profitable for his own flock, and the 
Church at large, by adopting them 
as the basis of short and instructive 
essays ;—and the high respect which 
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I have always entertained for the pi- 
ety and zeal of our clergy, left not a 
doubt on my mind but such opportu- 
nities of doing good, would be eager- 
ly embraced by them. Hence, I 
was led to believe, that, so far from 
the want of any original matter of 
merit, the principal labour of the Ed- 
itors would be to select that which 
might be most useful for publication: 
and Leven fancied the pride of au- 
thorship might often be wounded, 
from the necessity of deferring, if not 
wholly omitting many valuable com- 
munications of correspondents, for 
the sole reason that the work was 
too limited to contain them all. 

With so much literary aid, and 
such an extended patronage as might 
be expected to result from it, I per- 
suaded myself that, after the first 
year, the profits of the work would 
afford a handsome compensation for 
at least one respectable Missionary ; 
and the field, even in this Diocese is 
broad enough to employ half a dozen 
most profitably, if funds were not 
wanting for their support. 

But, how Messrs. Editors can I 
express my regret, that the subscrip- 
tion hitherto has done little, if any 
thing beyond paying the actual ex- 
pense of printing? And, to judge 
from the portion of se/ected matter, 
we are compelled to doubt whether 
the literary contributions have not 
been equally sparing. . 

My brethren of the Church—these 


* The conjectures of the “ Aged Lay- 
man” are perfectly correct. Very few 
literary commuoications bave been re- 
ceived, andthe Editors are compelled 
to fill up their pages ina great meas- 
ure wi.h selections from other papers. 
It is to be hoped that these will be 
found in general to be judicious, and 
adapted to the taste of most of our rea- 
ders; but it must be a most mortifying 
discovery, that in a Diocese containing 
more than forty clergymen, and many 

ious and literary Laymen, we can col- 
lect no more than fourteen or fifteen 
pages of original matter monthly, for 
such a work as the Churchman’s Mag- 
azine. Ep. 


things ought not so to be! In point 
of numbers, the Episcopalians in this 
State are surely competent to sup- 
port a little work of two sheets 
monthly : and, are we willing to sub- 
mit 9 the humiliating reflection that 
there isa deficiency either of talent 
or zeal to effect it? I should think 
lightly of the Churchman, who 
would not repel such an insinuation 
with disdain. 

The influence of a Clergyman 
must always be considerable in his 
Parish ; and where he is beloved 
and respected by his flock, it is gen- 
erally very commanding. It is there- 
fore greatly to be lamented if in any 
instance, such influence should be 
exerted to restrain acts of public mu- 
nificence, from the narrow, stinted, 
selfish motive, that all his parishon- 
ers can give, should be bestowed on 
their minister. He may indeed need 
all, and more than all that can be 
drawn from them, while actuated by 
views so contracted ; and it would 
not be contrary to the common 
course of things, if, after closing the 
purse against every other disburse- 
ment of acharitab:e nature, it should 
ultimately be closed against himself. 

What we are in the habit of doing 
frequently, we do more readily, and 
with the greater ease. And though 
at first view, it may seem paradoxi- 
cal to say, the more we give, the 
more able and willing we shall be to 
continue giving—yet, in a limited 
sense it is most true: and so far as 
regards the small contributions which 
we make for purposes of charity and 
benevolence, we may safely rely on 
the promise of HIM, who said— 
« Give and it shall be given unte 
you,” that our means will not be 
thereby impaired. I should lament 
if we had in our Charch any minis- 
ters who doubted on this subject ; 
and therefore it is, that 1 would urge 
it on the Clergy particularly to pro- 
mote a more extended circulation of 
the Magazine among their parishon- 
ers ; and to make the work more in- 
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teresting and profitable to them, by 
their own contributions of suitable 
matter to fill its pages. Every cler- 
gyman should study to know, and 
relieve the wants of his own people ; 
and advice conveyed indirectly 
through the channel of a religious 
publication, may sometimes be more 
useful than direct appeals from the 
pulpit. 

If those who are qualified to write 
will devote an hour or two in each 
month to aid in the formation of a 
work calculated to enlighten the 
mind on religious subjects, to mend 
the morals, and promote the growth 
of piety :—and if those who are wil- 
ling to read. will appropriate annu- 
ally a smaller sum than most men 
spend monthly without any profit, 
we shall not only see the Magazine 
in the family of every Episcopalian 
in the Diocese, but we shall find 
Christians of other denominations 
seeking a more correct knowledge of 
a “sect” which through ignorance 
and prejudice has been “every 
where spoken against.” 

I hope the period is not so far dis- 
tant, but that these anticipations may 
yet be realized in the short remains 
of lite which may be expected by 
an Acep Layman. 


ii. meee 


THE CHURCH’S ADVICE TO HER CLER- 
GY. 


From the Christian Remembrancer. 


“ Take heed to yourselves, that 
you want not that grace you offer 
others; that, when you save others, 
you perish not as cast-aways your- 
selves. Feel the power of that re- 
ligion you preach, and preach the 
power you feel. Be what you per- 
suade others to be. 

“ Take heed to yourselves, and 
consider what mianner of men you 
ought to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness. 


Church’s Advice to her Clergy. 





“ Take heed to yovrselves, that 
you pull not down with a wicked 
life, what you build up with an 
holy doctrine. If there be no such 
thing as religion, preach it not ; if 
there be, live it: if a loose life may 
be allowed, do not preach against 
it; and if it may not be allowed, do 
not live it; be not deceived, and 
deceive not others. Preach exact- 
ly, and live exactly, as you think all 
the week how to speak upon Sun- 
day, so resolve upon Sunday how to 
live all the week. 

“ Take heed to yourselves, and 
walk wisely towards them that are 
without, that whereas they speak 
evil of you, they may be ashamed, 
considering the nature and end of 
your conversation. 

“ Take heed to yourselves. You 
have many eyes upon your infirmi- 
ties, you have many spectators of 
your faults to find, to aggravate, and 
to publish them: God forbid that 
you should do evil in the eyes of the 
whole world, the good part whereof 
watcheth on your virtues, to imitate 
you; the evil part watches on your 
vices to traduce you: you are as 
lights upon a hill, “ walk as in the 
light.” 

“ Take heed to yourselves, if not 
for others, yet for your own souls. 
Preach not of heaven, and fall short 
of it; preach not of hell, and fall 
into it: of grace and duty, and yet 
live without them. 

“ Take heed to yourselves. Vig- 
ilant is your tempter, great are your 
trials, many are your temptations, 
much the opposition you will meet ; 
for weighty is your work, you de- 
stroy the power of Satan; you en- 
gage the powers of hell. 

“ Take heed to yourselves. You 
have the same nature with others, 
but you commit not the like sins 
with others; the sins that dwell in 
you, are the same with other men’s ; 
the sins that are committed by you, 
are greater than other men’s. Watch 
then over your evil nature; take 
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care that you transgress not against 
knowledge, wilfully ; against your 
tiust, unfaithiully ; against your pro- 
fession, by pocritically ; against oth- 
ers, very offensively ; against the hon- 
our of God and his Ways, very dan- 


gerously. 
6s wane heed to yourselves, that 
you may be blessed in your under- 


taking 5 let your ways please God, 
as you hope God will bless your 
wavs, if not for your own, yet for 
other men’s soul’s sake take heed to 
yourselves ; speak from your hearts 
to their hearts ; be not entangled by 
sin, that you may be able to speak 
against sin; do as you preach, that 
the world may see you mean as you 
preach.” 


CLERICAL MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


To the Editors of the Churchman’s Magazine. 


In looking over the Reports of 
the American Bible Society, I per- 
ceive the names of a large number 
of Ministers, who have been consti- 
tuted members of it for life, by the 
contributions of the ladies of their 
parishes. Many th us nds of dol- 
lars have been added to the funds in 
this way, which, in the absence of 
some specilic object, would never 
have reached the See ie ty and Trea- 
sury. tt occurred to me, that it 
only required a hint to the fair rea- 
ders of your Magazine, to induce 
many of them to constitute their 
Pastors, either members for life, or 
patrons of the Domestic and Fo- 
reign Church Missionary Society— 
thirty dollars being required for the 
first object, and fifty for the second. 
Hi. iving made the suggestion | pro- 
posed, L abstain from pressing the 
matter further, being willing to leave 
it to the piety and often proved 
zeal of the sex. 

That this Society is destined to 


become an efficient auxiliary to the 
christian cause and that of our A. 
postolic Church, I verily believe ; 
and it gratifies me to find such strong 
and frequent recommendations of it 
in your pages. Be assured that it 
will require “ line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,” to carry it 
home effectually to the bosoms of 
your readers. Yet there is no rea- 
son for being discouraged. Patience 
and perseveraace will do the work. 


‘* Though he desponds that sows his 


grain, 
Yet doubtless he shall come 


To bind his full-ear’d sheaves, and bring 
The joyful haivest home.” 


The clergy have only to enter 
heartily into the interests of the in- 
stitution, to cause it to spring up 
at once into eminence and _ useful- 
ness. 

A FRIEND TO MISSIONS. 


A CAST-IRON CHURCH. 


Sr. Georce’s Church, (Liver- 
pool) is an object of considerable ar- 
chitectural interest for its taste, and 
as having been nearly the first cast- 
iron Church erected in the kingdom. 
The whole of the frame-woik of the 
windows, doors, pillars, groins, roofs, 
pulpit, and ornamental enrichments, 
are of cast iron. ‘The length of the 
church is L1Y feet; the breadth 47.— 
It is ornamented by a splendid cast 
window of stained glass. ‘The tow- 
er, raised to the height of 96 feet, and 
standing or a hill, the site of an an- 

cient sea-beacon, is elevated 345 feet 
above high-water mark, and com- 
mands one of the finest views in the 
kingdom, comprehending the town 
and shipping of Liverpool, the estu- 
ary of the Mersey, the level surface 
of Lancashire, as far as the eye can 
trace the prospect, with the craggy 
hills of Wales towards the west, and 
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towards the north-east the distant 
mountains of Cumberland and West- 
moreland.. ‘he contemplative chris- 
tian, viewing so many of our church- 
es thus characteristically situated, 
will be inclined to see in them an apt 
emblem of what the ministers of 
Christ themselves should ever be, 
“guides and way-marks in the path 
to bliss ;” or, in still more authora- 
tive language, ‘cities set on an hill 
which cannot be hid.”——Ch. Observ. 


RETREAT FOR THE INSANE. 


By his Excellency Oliver Wol- 
cott, Governor and Commander in 
Chief in and over the State of Con- 
necticut, 

A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas the General Assembly of 
this State, at their session begun 
and held at New-Haven, on the 
first Wednesday of May, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty two, 
passed an Act or Resolution, con- 
stituting certain persons, citi- 
zens of this State, a corporation, 
by the name of “ THE PRESIDENT 
AND DIRECTORS OF THE RETREAT 
FOR TH INSANE,’ wherein the 
Governor of this Sate was autho- 
rized and requested to grant a 
Brief, annually, for five years, 
soliciting contributions for the 
benefit of said Institution, and to 
essue Proclamation accordingly : 
I do therefore, in pursuance of the 

provisions of said Act or Resolution, 

issue this my Proclamation, giving 
notice, that on any Lord’s day, in 
the month of September next, con- 

tributions may be received for the a- 

bove purpose, in the several religious 

Societies and congregations in this 

State ; and that those who are dis- 

posed to promote the object of the 

said Act or Resolution, will then be 
favoured with an opportunity of car- 


Retreat for the Insane. 









































rying into effect, the benevolent in- 

tentions of the General Assembly. 

And the ministers and clerks of such 

societies and congregations are re- 
quested to deposit such contributions 
in any of the incorporated Banks in 
this State, to the credit of David 
Watkinson, Esquire, of the town of 
Hartford, Treasurer of said Institu- 
tion, or to pay over the same to him 
personally, as may be most conven- 
ient, tobe by him appropriated to 
the objects specified in said Act or 

Resolution. 

Given under my hand at Litchfield, 
this first day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hnndred and twenty-three, 
and of the Independence of the 

United States of America, the 

forty-eighth. 

OLIVER WOLCOTT. 

By his Excellency’s command, 

Tuomis Day, Secretrry. 

The subscribers, haveing been ap- 
pointed, by the Board of Directors 
of the Retreat for the Insane, to ad- 
dress their fellow-citizens, on the 
subject mentioned in the Proclama- 
tion of his Excellency the Governor, 
respectfully solicit the attention of 
the benevolent people of the State to 
the following statements and re- 
marks. 

The design of establishing an In- 
stitution, for the relief of this afilict- 
ed portion of the community origin- 
ated with the Medical Society of the 
State. Medical men have ascertain- 
ed, long since, that private practice 
can do but little to remedy mental 
disease :—while public Institutions, 
inwhich moral and medical treat- 
ment can be united with the benefits 
of experience and external accommo- 
dation, have been found eminently 
successful. 

The following things seem to be 
indispensibie, in the successful treat- 
inent of the Insane.—That they be 
placed under the care of persons to- 
wards whom they have ne aversions ; 
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that they have as much liberty as 


can be consistent with the srfety of 


themselves and others: that they 
have sume suitable employment ; 
that they be removed, as far as may 
be, from gloomy and offensive ob- 
jects, particularly from those by 
which their minds have been oppres- 
sed. Ina well regulated Institution, 
these advantages are fully provided, 
and they have been found, on exper- 
ment, to produce the most salutary 
effects. Under a judicious regimen, 
in favorable circumstances, the wild- 
ness of lunacy becomes no less cura- 
ble than ordinary diseases. 

‘The design of the Medical Society 
to establish a Retreat for the Insane, 
has met with the cordial approbation 
of all classes of people. Whien laid 
before the General Assembly, it ob- 
tained a prompt attention and ready 
patronage. It being apparent that 
considerable expense must be incur- 
red in the establishment and early 
support of the Institution, beyond 
the liberal means obtained by sub- 
scription, it was proposed that an 
annual appropriation be made from 
the ‘Treasury of the State, for a num- 
ber of years, as had been done for a 
similar purpose in other states. But 
under a persuasion that the object 
would be highly popular with the 
pepple ofthe state, that no public 
charity could be more so, it was con- 
cluded to be safe and most expedient 
to appeal to the liberality of the peo- 
ple. A grant of five thousand dol- 


lars was made from the Treasury, 
with a permission to receive public 
contributious, under Proclamation of 
the Governor for five successive 
years. 


The subscriptions which have 
been made by individuals, a consid- 
erable part of which is paid, amount 
to something more than nineteen 
thousand dollars. The Directors 
have made a very favourable purch- 
ase of a site for the Retreat, contain- 
ing seventeen acres of excellent land, 


with a good dwelling house and oy 
houses, for twenty-seven hundre 
and seventy-five dollars. It wa 
thought expedient to proeure such , 
tract of land, that, in addition to pro 
per places for exercise, the patieny 


might attend to gardening and ordi 


nary husbandry, if disposed, which 
may be salutary to themselves, anj 
beneficial to the Institution. A larg 
stone building is erected and is ex. 
pected to be finished by the close of 
the present year, The building is 
plain, all unnecessary expense js 
studiously avoided, the sole objec 
being the comfort and relief of the 
Insane. 

The Directors flatter themselves 
that the avails of their surplus funds 
and the annual contributions, will 
more than meet the current expenses 
of the Institution. They hope to 
be able, from these sources, to sup- 
port some indigent patients gratuit. 
ously, and others at a small. charge. 
Lunatics, that are town paupersy can 
probably be supported at the Retreat 
at the same expense asin their res- 
pective towns, or less, with a pros- 


pect, in most cases, of a restoration 


to comfort and usefulness. 
The Directors entertain a confi 
dent hope, that, under the blessing 


of Divine Providence, and by the} 


liberality of the good people of the 
state, they may be enabled to pro- 
vide for this most afilicted class oi 
our fellow-men, a Retreat, from the 
distressing agitations and fears with 
which they are oppressed, from the 
improper treatment they too often 
receive, from innumerable tempta- 
tions and dangers, to a mansion of 
paternal care, quietness and peace. 

The Directors assure their fellow: 


citizens, that the early success o/ 


this important Institution, is emi 


nently dependant on their liberality,§ 


in the proposed contributions.— 
Should a successful experiment ol 
five years convince the public of the 
utility of the object, other sources of 
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income may be expected. At pre- 
sent, they must rely, ina great mea- 
sure, on the one now in view. 

Asan evidence of the utility of 
this Institution, we may mention the 
ynanimous sentiment of Physicians. 
More competent to form an opinion, 
from daily observation as we'll as 
their profession, than any other class 
of men, no other portion of our citi- 
zens evince an equal sense of its 
importance, or so great confidence 
in its success. And though the 
contemplated Retreat, must, in some 


‘degree diminish their practice, yet, 


knowing the inefficacy of ordinary 
applications, and the miseries to 
which deranged persons are subject, 
they are promoting the establishment 
with activity and great liberality. 
To their respected and beloved 

brethren in the Ministry, the sub- 
scribers present their earnest request, 
that they would take into serious 
consideration, the subject of the 
present address. That, while vari- 
ous objects of important charity call 
for their attention, they would look 
at the condition of the distressed Lu- 
natic, shut out, during the continu- 
ance of his malady, from all gospel 
privileges, from all christian com- 
fortand hope. And while they re- 
flect, that no class of the afflicted 
were ever more sure to gain the no- 
tice of the compassionate Saviour, 
than those deprived of their reason, 
it would seem that they can hardly 
serve him more acceptably, than by 
encouraging and recommending an 
object, which affords to such, the 
best prospect of relief. 

N.S. WHEATON, 

Tuomas Rogsins, 

ExisHa Cusuman. 
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British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
tty.—-This Society, at its own ex- 


oy 
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pense entirely, has printed or transla- 
ted the Scriptures, wholly or in part, 
in 37 langnages or dialects; and has 
aided Foreign Societies or individu- 
als in the printing or translating of 
the Scriptures into 103 languages or 
dialects more. Of these, 41 have 
been re-prints from authorized ver- 
sions—6 re-translations—50 in lan- 
guages and dialects in which they 
were never printed before the insti- 
tution of the Society, and 34 new 
translations in progress ! ! 


ee 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Thursday, the 5th of June, 
Mr. John M. Jones, of Beaver town- 
ship, Guernsey, Ohio, was admitted 
to the holy order of Deacons, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase. 

On Sunday, the 8th of June, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Chilicothe, the Rev. 
Philander Chase, jun. Minister of 
St. James’ Church, Zanesville, was 
admitted to the holy order of Priests 5 
and on Sunday, the 29th of the same 
month, in Christ Church, Cincinati, 
Mr. James A. Fox, of Pinkneyville, 
(Miss.) was admitted to the Holy 
Order of Deacons, by the Ri. Rev 
Bishop Chase. 


ii ee 
CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 


On the 14th June, St. Stephen’s 
church in Wilkesbarre, Penn. by the 
Right Rev. Bp. White. 

On the 17th June, anew church 
in the town of Mamaroneck, West- 
Chester, N. Y. by the Right Rev. 
Bp. Hobart. 
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Poetry. 
THE MANIAC. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


To see the human mind o’erturn’d. 
Its loftiest heights in ruin laid, 
And reason’s lamp, which brightly burn’d 
Obscur’d or quench’d in frenzy’s shade ; 
A sight like this may well awake 
Our grief, our fear—for nature’s sake. 


It is a painful, humbling thought— 
To know the empire of the mind, 
With wit endow’d, with science fraught, 
Is fleeting as the passing wind ; 
And that the richest boon of Heaven 
To man is rather Lent than GIVEN. 


To-day he sits on Reason’s throne, 
And bids his subject powers obey ; 
Thought, Memory, Will—all seem his own, 
Come at his bidding, list his sway ; 
To-morrow—from dominion hurl'd, 
Madness pervades the mental world! 


Yet think not, though forlorn and drear 
The Maniack’s doom, his lot the worst : 
There is a suffering more severe, 
Than these sad records have rehears’d : 
*Tis his whose virtue struggies still 
In hopeless conflict with his will. 


There are, before whose mental eye 
Truth has her chastest charms display’d ; 
By gaudier phantoms flutt’ring by, 
The erring mind have still betray’d ; 
Till gathering clouds in awful night, 
Have quench’d each beam of heavenly lhght. 


There are, whose mental ear has heard 
The “ still emai! voice !” yet prone to wrong, 
Have proudly, foolishly preferr’d 
The sophist’s creed, the syren’s song ; 
And stake, upon a desperate throw, 
Their hopes above—their peace below. 


There are, in short, whose days present 
One constant scene of painful strife ; 
Who hourly for themselves invent 
Fresb conflicts ; "till this dream of life 
Has made their throbbing bosom ache : 
And yet, alas! they fear to wake. 


With thefr’s compared, the Maniac’s doom, 
Though abject, must be counted blest ; 
His mind, though often veil’d in gloom, 
At times may know a vacant rest— 
Not so while thought and conscience prey 
Upon the heart which slights their sway. 


© Thou! whose cause they both espouse, 
In mercy bid such conflict cease ; 

Strengthen the weakening sinner,s vows, 
And grant him penitence and peace— 

Or, else, in pity, o’er the soul, 

The dark’ning clouds of madness roll. 
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